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EDUCATION 


EDITOR'S NOTES 


UNLEss you are simply money-grub- 
bing in the vineyard of adult educa- 
tion, you must surely reflect now and 
then on the ties which bind you to 
all other adult educators. Or to put 
it another way, you must surely pon- 
der occasionally on the dusetimnlatien 
of an activity which will cause people 
to think of it as a part of the field 
of adult education and on the special 
competencies of an individual which 
cause people to think of him as an 
adult educator. 

This issue of Adult Education- will 
help you when you are in this mood— 
when you are looking about to see 
who really are your professional kin- 
folk and what kind of people have 
been tarred with the same educational 
brush. But it will not thus help you 
if you omit the articles by Essert and 
Fleece. Without these, the issue pre- 
sents the not uncommon picture of 
adult education as a badly fragmented 
field of endeavor. Without these, the 
other articles are only very excellent 
stories of isolated bits of effort. With- 
out these, the cohesive and relating 
elements of the field remain unex- 
pressed and some might infer, undis- 
covered. But with the Essert and 
Fleece articles, the other articles be- 
come illustrative of the integrating 
elements common to the total field. 

Mind you, this is no quick lesson 
that we suggest you may learn from 


this issue. The authors did not have 
it in mind when they submitted their 
manuscripts; each article is a discrete 
contribution. It was only as we read 
the articles by Essert and Fleece that 
the possibility occurred to us. Then 
by a bit of careful selection and ar- 
rangement, we were able to come up 
with a scheme which seemed likely to 
facilitate your effort if you cared to 
make it. The exercise is yours, not 
the authors’. 

After you have read Essert, here are 
a couple of questions which you may 
use to start the exercise: 

How can the learnings described by 
Essert be useful to adult educators in 
each of the activities described by the 
other articles? And, if by some magic, 
our authors were scrambled and each 
emerged with another’s responsibility, 
what competencies could be transfer- 
red? 


To make it easy, we have selected 
several articles primarily concerned 
with various segments of the adult 
student body; three articles dealing 
with major methods; and two articles 
about administrative problems. We 
could have made the exercise consid- 
erably tougher by throwing in an ar- 
ticle or two on program content—and 
we are on the edge of doing this with 
the Mason piece. But we leave the 
full extension of the exercise in this 

(Continued on Page 190) 


A Proposed New Program 


in Adult Education 


Paul L. Essert 


Executive Officer, Institute of 


Adult 


Education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


SINCE 1932 over three hundred ‘grad- 
uates whose area of specialization was 
adult education have received ad- 
vanced degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity through Teachers College pro- 
grams. These graduates are currently 
following careers related to or con- 
sistent with their professional study of 
adult education in thirty-eight states 
of the United States and in sixteen 
foreign countries. The range and va- 
riety of the institutions and organi- 
zations of society in which they op- 
erate is indicative of the need for 
Teachers College to re-examine per- 
iodically its offerings in terms of the 
changing adult education needs of 
non-school and college agencies as 
well as those institutions of society 
established primarily for the syste- 
matic education of children and youth. 
While thirty-eight per cent of our 
graduates in adult education are fol- 
lowing careers in schools and colleges, 
sixty-two per cent are associated with 
non-school agencies. 

Furthermore, as pointed out later 
in this report: “Our times, our culture, 
and therefore the requirements of 
social judgment and individual in- 
telligence are changing, and the prep- 
aration of adult educators must change 
with them.” If there is one single 
generalization that can be drawn from 
the recent reactions of our alumni in 
adult education to our present pro- 


gram, it is the recognition of the idea 
that no matter what our program was 
or is, it should be re-examined in the 
light and heat of changing conditions. 

It was mainly because of these facts 
that a study of our program and its re- 
lation to the field was initiated by the 
Institute of Adult Education in 1956. 
Following the gathering of certain 
data related to both the field and the 
program a committee of the Institute 
of Adult Education was appointed in 
May, 1957, to prepare long-term guide- 
lines for a program. 

In May, 1959, the committee sub- 
mitted to the Executive Officer a re- 
port entitled Guidelines for the Adult 
Education Program at Teachers Col- 
lege. The committee made it clear, in 
the report and in its letter of trans- 
mittal, that its “recommendations do 
not constitute a program,” and that 
there would be “intensive discussion 
and planning required in any effort 
to reshape the adult education pro- 
gram at Teachers College.” 

The present report on a proposed 
new program represents the first 
fruits of the intensive discussion and 
planning which the earlier committee 
called for. Using the Guidelines Re- 
port as a working paper, the following 
steps were taken: (a) A series of con- 
versations was held with groups repre- 
senting the general administration of 
the College, the heads of the Depart- 
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ments of Educational Administration, 
Social and Philosophical Foundations, 
Psychological Foundations, Home and 
Family Life Education, Curriculum 
and Teaching, and with some of the 
other schools and colleges of the Uni- 
versity. The purpose of these discus- 


sions was to anticipate problems and 
potentialities for a program of grad- 
uate study in adult education that 
would utilize all of the available re- 
sources of the College and of the Uni- 
versity. (b) A letter with a statement 
of the existing program, was sent to 
some three hundred alumni with adult 
education degrees from Teachers Col- 
lege, asking for their suggestions. The 
replies received have contained both 
criticisms of the existing program and 
constructive suggestions. (c) Finally, 
a team of consultants, consisting of 
Dr. John Walker Powell, currently 
a lecturer in Social and Philosophical 
Foundations at Teachers College and 
consultant to the Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation, and Professor Coolie Verner 
of Florida State University, spent a 
week with the Executive Officer of 
the Institute of Adult Education 
bringing the present report into being. 

The proposals were subsequently 
reviewed by the Dean of Teachers 
College and in other administrative 
offices. Some aspects of it have been 
approved and implemented; others 
may materialize after further study. 


Scope of This Report 


The program of adult education at 
Teachers College is characterized by 
two objectives. These are: 

1. The development of a growing 

number of professionally edu- 
cated leaders and teachers of 


adult education equipped with 
a body of knowledges and com- 
petencies appropriate and pecul- 
iar to the profession of adult 
education. 
The provision of specialized, 
strategic, and timely informa- 
tion, research, and services for 
those people engaged in _plan- 
ing and implementing adult edu- 
cational activities and who are 
more concerned with the solu- 
tion of immediate or emerging 
problems than with the advance- 
ment of the profession. 

[he present report will deal mainly 
with the first objective, summed up 
as The Teaching Program. 

The second objective will be treat- 
ed more briefly, dealing with A Pro- 
posed Program for the Institute of 
Adult Education, summed up as Field 
Service and Research, and including 
provision for workshops, conferences, 
and other short-term learning activi- 
ties as well as research studies, avail- 
able to those working in the field. 
However, it is our intention to view 
the proposed program as a unified 
approach to the two objectives stated 
above. 


Graduate Teaching Program 


The concern of Teachers College, 
as an institution of higher education 
at the graduate level, is with the ad- 
vancement and dissemination of know- 
ledge about education. Of necessity, 
a large part of this concern is with 
the schooling of children and youth. 
But equally urgent is the collection 
and advancement of knowledge, and 
the development of a curriculum, con- 
cerning education at the adult level. 


NEw ProGRAM IN 


rhe purpose of this report is to “J 
est the nature and ‘structure ite 


The Subject Field 


“Adult education” has been difficult 
to define, because the knowledges 
about it are drawn from all the social 
sciences, and because the word “edu- 
cation” has traditionally subsumed it 
under the rubric of childhood and 
youth instruction. The weight af re- 
cent scholarship and theory, however, 
supports the contention that the edu- 
cational process among adults is a 
distinctive operation: not an upper 
layer upon a series of graded levels of 
schooling, but a separate enterprise 
closely interwoven with the normal 
social responsibilities and individual 
life-tasks of the grown-up American. 
Courses in development, guidance, 
curriculum, teaching, social and psy- 
chological foundations and related as- 
pects of educational theory, as now 
taught, emphasize the orientation to 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
instruction. A distinct orientation to 
adult learning, suitable to a graduate 
professional school, requires that the 
data of the social, psychological, and 
normative sciences be selected and 
handled in a different way. 

As the term “adult education” is 
used in this discussion of the graduate 
teaching program, it refers only to 
learning occasions and processes spon- 
sored, provided, and supervised by 
educators for specifically educational 
ends. But an important distinction 
must be made within the term adult 
education: 

The field of adult education is 
the totality of occasions actually 
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planned and used for and by 
persons of adult years; it in- 
cludes both the practices and the 
practitioners operating in their 
variety at any given time across 
the country. 
The discipline called “adult edu- 
cation” is a distinct area of sci- 
entific and philosophical study, 
dealing with a body of content, 
of theory, and of methology 
peculiar to itself. 
A graduate curriculum in adult edu- 
cation is concerned with the discipline, 
not with adding another operating 
agency to the field. But it is assumed 
that its modus operandi will be con- 
sistent with its own ends and princi- 
ples: i.e., that it will be adult, as well 
as educational. 


Goals of Study 


The content of the study of adult 
education includes: (1) the intellectual 
and social histories of adult education 
itself; (2) the social processes that 
form its context in adult America; and 
(3) the individual processes of atti- 
tude—and value-formation and change 
which make education both desirable 
for the individual and significant to 
the society. It seeks the principles of 
adult living and of educational inter- 
vention. It focuses the disciplines of 
social science upon the image and the 
task of the educator of adults. It stud- 
ies the elements of the learning situa- 
tion, the materials, the methods, the 
settings, the leadership roles, the va- 
rieties of programming, in their rele- 
vance to adult interests, needs, and 
purposes. It views the varieties and 
similarities of administrative manage- 
ment within the institutional process 
of the community and their related 
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principles in a free society. 

The curriculum in which these 
learnings are embodied needs to be in- 
tegrated around a core of understand- 
ings of men, of societies, and of ideas. 
The outcome of such a curriculum 
should be not just a training, but an 
education. Such a curriculum, at this 
point in the history of adult educa- 
tion, has to be regarded as experi- 
mental. It should seek, test, and dem- 
onstrate new materials of study. It 
should employ, within itself, all the 
methods appropriate to adult learning 
—not as demonstrations merely, but 
because its own students are adult 
and these methods are appropriate to 
them. 

Above all, it should be planned and 
controlled by a small and highly co- 
herent group of experienced adult 
teachers, working as a team to shape 
and to evaluate the core elements of 
the curriculum within a framework of 
coherence and continuity. 


Such an integrated set of studies 
represents a W holly new approach to 
the education of those who guide the 
education of adults. Our times, our 
culture, and therefore the require- 
ments of social judgment and of in- 
dividual intelligence, are changing; 
and the preparation of adult educators 
must change with them. New re- 
search, new focusing of experience, 
the rediscovery of philosophical and 
psychological ‘bases for adult value- 
choices, the re-emphasis on self-gov- 
ernment and political freedom and 
their attendant responsibilities, the 
rapid shifting of responsibilities in the 
world of work, converge to require a 
revival of the experimental attack on 
the problems of an integrated under- 
standing of research, philosophy, and 


practice in adult education. 

These would be the goals of the 
proposed program. They would be 
within the comprehensive 
structure of Teachers College and 
Columbia University. They would be 
sought with a clear recognition that 
the image and task of the adult edu- 
cator must not be confused with 
those of the teachers engaged in: 
“school education” of children and 
youth. This recognition of the differ- 
ences in the task of adult educators 
and childhood and youth educators 
serves to strengthen the relationship 
of the two, rather than to set them 
apart. It emphasizes in Dewey’s words 
that “the purpose of school education 
is to insure the continuance of edu- 
cation,” and that “the inclination to 
learn from life itself and to make the 
conditions of life such that one will 


sought 


is the 
While 
the task of the educator of children 
and youth is to insure the continuance 
of education, there is also a recipro- 
cal impact of the work on the adult 
educator upon the work of the teach- 
er of children and youth. Indeed it is 
held by many that the dangers faced 
by our school systems are an out- 
growth of our failures in the educa- 
tion of adults, and that today’s most 
urgent need in education is for a radi- 
cal rethinking of its performance at 
the adult level. So, while adult con- 
cerns should be studied in their own 
terms, it is also necessary that that 
study remain within the context of 
education as a whole. 


For Whom? 


Candidates for whom such curricu- 
lum is planned would be assumed to 


learn in the process of living 


finest product of schooling.” 
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include the educators of educators, 
those preparing for professorships in 
the field; persons already working in 
the field, or preparing to transfer into 
it from other professions, persons 
seeking to discharge the functions of 
the adult educator within other pro- 
fessional agencies and institutions, and 
persons from government, industry, 
or the professions who seek a deeper 
and more coherent understanding of 
adult roles, values, and procedures, as 
enrichment for their own perform- 
ance. 


The Core Program 


The curriculum is seen as three con- 
centric circles of courses: core, aug- 
mentation, and specialization. 

The core of the graduate teaching 
program of adult education would 
consist of five one-year courses, of 
from four to six points each (two 
or three points either term), inte- 
grated with guided activity in research 
and field study. Part-time candidates 
and students not majoring in adult 
education, who always constitute a 
proportion of graduate students in an 
urban university, would be permitted 
to enter single courses. Preference, 
however, would be given full-time 
candidates and students majoring in 
adult education, who would take the 
complete integrated program. 

The principal vehicle of integration 
would be a seminar, one of the five 
one-year courses, in which the ma- 
terials, principles, problems, and issues 
of the other four courses would be 
reviewed, discussed, and given added 
dimension, under the leadership of 
the whole core staff. The other four 
courses, however, would also inter- 


lock, through such devices as the use 
of the same materials of study, in- 
cluding student research reports, as 
they were appropriate, the handling 
of identical ideas and issues in the diff- 
ering contexts; and the interchange of 
faculty leadership from time to time. 
The handling of data, the critique of 
interpretation, and the evaluation of 
method and programmatic relations 
form the basic teaching emphasis in 
all courses; these obviously invite 
parallel treatment in some cases, and 
in the seminar would be more fully 
compared and evaluated. 

The core curriculum is aimed at 
the development of a discipline and 
the advancement of knowledge about 
it. The basic adult education courses 
are therefore concentrated upon a 
sophisticated and realistic understand- 
ing of the social and philosophical 
foundations and context, the individ- 
ual processes and purposes, the edu- 
cational ends, and the educational 
means with which adult education is 
primarily concerned. Briefly suggested 
rather than fully described, since this 
is a proposal and not a catalogue, the 
courses would run as follows: 
FOUNDATIONS AND PRINCIPLES OF 

ADULT EDUCATION 

SEMESTER I: Historical, intellectual, 
and cultural origins and influences; inter- 
play of industrial, governmental, religious, 
and educational forces in the growth of 
adult educational goals, institutions, meth- 
ods, in the U.S. and other nations. 

SEMESTER II: Philosophical images of 
Man, Mind, and Society; major concepts 
of leadership, social responsibility, reason 
and unreason, social and interpersonal dy- 


namics in relation to adult learning, intel- 
ligence and performance. 
STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
CULTURAL CHANGE 
SEMESTER I: Nature and dynamics 
of social organization; associations, groups, 
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and communities; power, authority, and 
social change; the natural history of in- 
stitutions, institutional dynamics and ad- 
ministrative principles affecting adult edu- 
cation policy. 

SEMESTER II: Agencies and roles in 
the light of community structure and so- 
cial forces; consideration of research studies 
of actual community organizations and in- 
stitutions in relation to educational ends; 
comparative adult education and interna- 
tional agencies of adult education; the new 
demands for education in industry, or- 
ganizations and for self-education through 
the mass’ media. 


ADULT PSYCHOLOGY AND ADULT 
LEARNING 

SEMESTER I: Developmental aspects 
of individual growth; areas of adult con- 
cern: task and role; maturation processes 
in personality needs and goals, psychologi 
cal and psychiatric images of the adult; at- 
titude and value formation and change. 

SEMESTER II: Psychological factors 
in the acquisition and use of knowledge, 
consideration of research in adult learnings, 
knowledge and intelligence; dynamics of 
judgment-formation and decision-making 
in relation to educational methodology. 


PROGRAM DESIGN AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROCESSES FOR ADULTS 

SEMESTER I: Principles of design in 
educational programming; study, analysis, 
and construction of programs at institu 
tional and community levels in the USS. 
and other nations; social, psychological, 
and physical factors in educational struc- 
turing (research oriented). 

SEMESTER II: Study of variables in 
the learning situation; elements and pro 
cedures in educational methodology; study 
of research findings in such methods as 
lectures, discussion, group dynamics, com 
munity development, fundamental educa- 
tion and mass education. Evaluation meth 
ods and standards considered in relation 
to situation and goal. 

INTEGRATIVE SEMINAR IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

SEMESTER I: In this period, the four 
instructional courses deal with historical, 
anthropological and sociological, economic, 
institutional, psychological, and program- 
matic data and problems; and they are 
accompanied by research or field study of 
related character. The seminar is there- 
fore the place where common issues and 
concepts are examined, common problems 
of choice and action are discussed, and 


materials read in one or more courses are 
re-examined in the light of broader con- 
ceptions. 

SEMESTER Il: The emphasis in the 

second half of each course is at once more 
general, in terms of dynamic concepts, and 
more precise, in terms of data from re- 
search, experience, and experiment. The 
seminar is intended again to keep these 
concepts pulled together with practical in- 
sight, in the broad context of the profes- 
sional effort to understand adult education 
both as a whole and in terms of some of 
its operating parts. 
It should be emphasized that what is 
aimed at for the full-time candidate 
in this program is a complete experi- 
ence of working as an adult, at his 
own education, under professional 
guidance, touching as fully as possi- 
ble a range of learning methods and 
professional tasks, including research, 
in company with workers and leaders 
from the field itself. 

Materials for study would be drawn 
from many sources, with considerable 
reliance on major authorities in the 
social and psychological sciences and 
in value theories of various kinds, and 
on the use of recent research reports 
from all relevant sources. Evaluation, 
including self-evaluation of the pro- 
gram itself, would be a continued con- 
cern. Reading widely would be a ma- 
jor task of the full-time candidate. 
Part-time students and students major- 
ing in other departments of Teachers 
College or Columbia University, tak- 
ing one or two courses, would be wel- 
come in the seminar, also, but with the 
expectation that they would. contrib- 
ute more from their experience than 
from their scholarship in the discipline 
of adult education. 

It is obvious that the proposed new 
courses in the Core Program will take 
the places of some of those currently 
offered. It is equally obvious that 


there are many courses, both in 


- 
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Teachers College and at Columbia 
University, that have specific import- 
ance for the education of those in 
adult education. Furthermore, not ev- 
ery candidate will be in a position to 
earn all his points in a one-year course 
and, in addition to part-time students, 
there will be those planning two or 
three years of study leading to the 
doctorate. The student’s total pro- 
gram, therefore, while held together 
by participation in the basic course 
and seminar, will be augmented in 
two ways: (1) Augmentation Courses; 


and, (2) Specialization Courses. 


Augmentation Courses 


These courses are designed to add 
to the breadth and depth of the Core 
Program. They in general, 
correspond to the courses specified 
in the 


as courses 


would, 

Teachers College Announce- 
‘outside the major de- 
Students majoring in any 


partment.” 
department are required to take pro- 
grams in which approximately one- 
fourth of the points required for any 
degree must be offered in such re- 
lated fields as anthropology, econom- 
ics, sociology of the community, psy- 
chology, philosophy and_ aesthetics. 
Students majoring in adult education 
will, of course, fulfill these require- 
ments, selected and planned by the 
student and his advisor according to 
his interests and needs. Additional aug- 
be selected 
from the offerings of Graduate Facul- 
ties of Columbia University. A mim- 
eographed list of suggested augmen- 
tation courses significant for adult 
education, selected from both Teach- 
ers College and Columbia University 
Graduate Faculty offerings has been 


mentation courses may 


prepared as a guide to students and 
advisors. 


Specialization Courses 


Beyond the Core Program and the 
augmentation courses, the student will 
be assisted in formulating a program 
that will further his mastery of his 
field of special interest in adult edu- 
cation. 

Each individual who majors in adult 
education will come with different 
backgrounds of education and exper- 
ience in his special interest and would, 
therefore, formulate somewhat differ- 
ent patterns of specialized subjects. 
However, suggestive lists of possible 
Teachers College and 
the Graduate Faculties of Columbia 
University for various special interests 
of adult education have been drawn 
up for such fields as: Community Or- 
ganizations and/or Dev elopment Spe- 
cialists, Fundamental Education Spec- 
ialists; Cooperative Extension Work- 
ers; Specialists in Adult Education in 
Foreign Lands and Foreign Education 
Service Specialists; Industrial Adult 
Education Specialists; Workers Edu- 
cation Specialists, School and College 
Adult Education Specialists; Adult Ed- 
ucation Specialists in Government and 
Voluntary Organizations; and others. 

Selection of courses is necessarily 
limited by certain criteria: their or- 
ientation to adult life and interests, or 
the usefulness of their basic princi- 
ples for application to these, as an 
example. 


courses in 


It is further obvious that the faculty 
members who give their primary at- 
tention to the basic courses will con- 
tinue to work closely with professors 
giving related courses, both to insure 
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wise guidance for the student in his 
total program and to consult on prob- 
lems of adapting existing courses, at 
some needed points, to the emphases 
of the adult educator in training. 

The staff of the basic courses should 
also feel under obligation to help cer- 
tain candidates identify specific needs, 
weaknesses, or deficiencies that can be 
remedied through specific courses 
available in the College. 


Personal Development 


In addition—or perhaps as 
of the study of personal development 
—the candidate for a professional de- 


1 phase 


gree should be expected to demon- 
strate his own application to some 
field of scholarly interest or of “adult 
self-directed education.” This might 
be some field of long-standing inter- 
est, in the arts, in history, international 
understanding, in writing, in com- 
munity What 
would be expected of him as a candi- 


service, and: so on. 


date for a degree in adult education 
is that he either develop a projected 
plan for continued advancement in 
this field of interest, or that he give 
evidence of carrying forward some 
plan of self-study already developed. 
While the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege would not attempt to evaluate the 
student’s knowledge or progress in 
such a chosen fieid of interest, it 
would expect to evaluate his projec- 
tion of and performance in such a 
plan of study. This aspect is not ir- 
relevant to the whole program; for 
it is in the pursuit of such a goal that 
the individual discovers the personal 
meaning of “the learning process,” the 
actual uses of the public library, and 
the real contagion of the fellow ship 


of students, which, in the end, is what 
qualifies him to be a teacher. 


Field Service and Research 


separate report dealing with A 
Proposed New Program for the In- 
stitute of Adult Education is being 
prepared. This digest is presented here 
to enable the reader to view two 
phases of the total program, as com- 
ponent and related parts of a unified 
plan, namely, the teaching program 
and the research and field-service pro- 
gram. 

It is proposed that the Institute of 
Adult Education will be in the future, 
as it has been in the past, concerned 
primarily with research and field-ser- 
vices in adult education. However, the 
Teachers 
College and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, establishing the institu- 
tute for the period 1941-1951, stipu- 
lated that the institute would be con- 


original contract, between 


cerned with research, services and 
instruction in adult education; it is, 
therefore, important in the future that 
professional development of research, 
theory and practice be more closely 
coordinated. 


Coordination with Teaching 
Program 


Accordingly, closer coordination 
between the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion and the teaching program will be 
effected in the following ways: (1) 
Students devoting full time to the 
proposed instructional program will 
be invited to become research assist- 
ants in the institute and will partici- 
pate in the institute’s research and 
field-service program when their par- 
ticipation is consistent with the stu- 
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dents’ interests and needs; (2) Part- 
time students will have opportunities 
to enroll in the courses of Field 
Studies in Adult Education and Re- 
search in Adult Education as a part of 
their instructional program, when 
they present a particular and special- 
ized problem of concern to them 
which can be partially met by prac- 
tical observations or research in the 
field. The institute will help design 
and supervise such specialized studies. 


Program Planning 


The research and field-service pro- 
gram will be planned by the Institute 
\ssociates and administered by the 
Executive Officer, who will be direct- 
ly responsible to the Dean. The Insti- 
tute Associates will consist of the 
members of Teachers College Faculty 
serving in that capacity with the ad- 
dition of two or three chairmen of 
other departments, the Executive Of- 
ficer of the Teachers College Contin- 
uing Education Office, and three or 
four other people from outside Teach- 
ers College with an interest in and 
ideas about research and field-service 
in adult education. These three or 
four people from outside Teachers 
College will be drawn from business 
and industry, organizations and other 
non-school agencies, so that needed 
areas of research and service in schools 
and colleges and in non-school agen- 
cies can be studied in relationship to 
the total program. 

The preliminary studies of the In- 
stitute Associates will be extended 
into a series of several one-day con- 
ferences involving alumni of adult 
education from Teachers College and 
invited participants representing dif- 


ferent types of agencies with adult 
education interests and problems. 

Ultimately a program should evolve 
consisting of a research pattern and a 
field-service program. While it would 
be premature to suggest the nature 
and scope of this program, it is possi- 
ble to indicate roughly four categories 
or types of institutions and organiza- 
tions in modern society which are in 
need of research and field-services, 
stemming from professional education. 
These, in general, are the institutions 
and organizations in modern society 
which are actively engaged in spon- 
soring, financing, staffing and pro- 
gramming adult education. Roughly 
classified, they are: (1) Schools, uni- 
versities and colleges; (2) non-school 
institutions (such as business and in- 
dustry, hospitals, libraries, museums, 
correctional institutions, religious in- 
stitutions, community and neighbor- 
hood centers, and the like); (3) Or- 
ganizations, both governmental and 
non-governmental (such as local, state, 
national and international government 
organizations, labor, agriculture, health 
and welfare organizations, and the 
like); (4) Agencies primarily engaged 
in assisting ‘adults in  self- study and 
home-study (such as the press, radio 
and television education, correspon- 
dence schools, etc.). 


International Adult Education 


The future program of the institute 
should be planned with high visibility 
of the needs and interests of other 
nations and regions of the world than 
the United States; it should take cog- 
nizance of the research and field-ser- 
vice needs in not only Western cul- 
tures but Eastern. An increasing num- 


FL 
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ber of representatives of foreign na- 
tions are seeking scholarly assistance 
from the institute. 


Interaction 


In brief, it will be possible for move- 
ment and flexibility between the 
Teaching Program and the Field Ser- 
vice and Research Program. Students 
concerned with professional careers 


have the advantages and facilities for 
research and practice through the In- 
stitute of Adult Education; adult edu- 
cation workers in organizations and 
institutions concerned with research 
or services on specific problems may 
wish to go further and have one of 
their representatives deepen and ex- 
pand his researches into more general 
professional knowledges and compet- 


leading toward advanced degrees will encies in adult education. 
5 


Announcing Summer Workshop 


THE SECOND ANNUAI Workshop for Administrators of Public School Adult 


Education will be held at The University of Chicago from June 27 
July 15, 1960. The workshop will deal with the development, scope, and 
complexity of the field of adult education and with the specific role of public 


school adult education and will give enrollees opportunities to participate in 


through 


the solution of practical problems. Lecturers and discussion leaders will in- 
clude members of the regular faculty of the university, as well as a number 
of outstanding national figures in the field of public school adult education. 
Among such people will be Paul Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, 
New York; Howard Campion, formerly Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, California; Roy B. Minnis, specialist, General Adult Education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Roald Campbell, The University of Chicago; Myrtle 
Black, Director of Adult Education, Mott Foundation Program, Flint, Mich- 
igan; Sam E. Hand, Director, Adult and Veterans’ Education, Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida, George Parkinson, Director, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational and Adult Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sig K. Rimestad, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Clearbrook, Minnesota. Cyril O. Houle, professor of edu- 
cation at The University of Chicago, will direct the workshop. 
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Who oye in Adult Education? 


Ephraim H. Mizruchi and Louis M. Vanaria 


State University of N 


From 35 to 50 million adults in the 
United States participate in some 
form of adult education. Statistical 
surveys indicate that an increasing 
number of our citizens, of all ages, 
will be enrolled in organized edu- 
cational programs. Adult education is 
one facet of a complex pattern of 
devices and programs that attempt 
to produce well-informed citizens 
who will preserve and enrich our 
democratic society. Measurement of 
the effectiveness of adult education 
requires more systematic research 
on the population served by course 
offerings and organized programs. 
This brief report attempts to tell us 
who participates in adult education 
by presenting data describing the so- 
cial characteristics of participants in 

public school adult education pro- 
gram.’ 


Methodology 


Data for the study were gathered 
as part of a survey of adult education 
in a small city in upstate New York 
(population, 20 ,000). The interview 
schedule included items designed to 
elicit information regarding the social 
and cultural characteristics of par- 
ticipants. Respondents were classi- 
fied as participants if they were pres- 
ently enrolled in the program or had 
been enrolled in the city’s program 
in the past. 

The sampling unit was the dwell- 
ing, and the respondent was desig- 
nated as the male or female head of 
the household selected alternately in 


v York, College of Education at Cortland 


every other unit. Where this was 
not possible, the interviewer was to 
select any male or female in the unit 
who was older than 18. The units 
were selected according to a stand- 
ardized systematic sampling pro- 
cedure which provided data on at 
least two respondents living in each 
Accordingly, every eighth 
dwelling unit listed in the city direc- 
tory (revised two years preceding the 
study) was designated as part of the 
sample. Commercially used units 
were excluded from the count. In 
all, 618 interviews were obtained. 

The interviewer, using a pre-coded 
schedule, obtained information on a 
wide range of data, such as: (1) 
knowledge of the objectives, cur- 
riculum, and financing of the city’s 
adult education program; (2) age and 
marital status; (3) income, occupa- 
tion, and social class; (4) informal 
organized activities and leisure time 
habits; (5) religious affiliation, 
educational attainment; and (7) i 
tensity of participation in community 
affairs. These data were coded, 
punched, and processed on IBM 
cards. 


block. 


Summary of Findings 


A summary based on partial anal- 
ysis of the data reveals the following: 

1. The kinds of courses most pre- 
ferred by participants were arts and 
crafts, general academic, commercial 
and distributive, and homemaking. 

2. Approximately 65 per cent of 
the participants felt that courses such 
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as tennis and golf should be included 
in the program. 

3. Approximately 11 per cent of 
the participants thought that students 
taking adult education courses should 
pay for the expenses of the program. 
On the other hand, 43 per cent felt 
that students, the Board of Education, 
and the State Education Department 
should share the expense. Approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the non-par- 
ticipants favored financing by the stu- 
dents alone, and 15 per cent thought 
the State Education Department alone 
should pay the expenses for the adult 
education program. 

4. Participants thought the pri- 
mary purpose of the adult education 
program should be: (1) intellectual 
growth as an end in itself, 57 per 
cent; (2) enjoyment of leisure time 
excluding intellectual growth, 15 per 
cent; (3) family life education, 5 per 
cent; and (4) “how to” home im- 
provement education, 3 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 43 per cent of the non- 
participants favored intellectual 
growth as a primary purpose. 

5. When asked to rate the adult 
education program in importance 
with high school and college educa- 
tion 54 per cent of the participants 
said adult education was lower than 
high school and college, 13 per cent 
said higher than high school but not 
higher than college, and 8 per cent 
said equal in importance to high 


school but not college. Only 4 per: 


cent of the non-participants said they 
did not know, and 48 per cent said 
lower than high school and college. 
6. Approximately 43 per cent of 
the participants spend one or two 
evenings a week in formal activities 
such as P.T.A., church, and other 


kinds of meetings; 47 per cent en- 
gage in no formal evening activities. 
Of the non-participants in adult edu- 
cation, 35 per cent engage in one or 
two formal evening activities a week, 
and 65 per cent take part in none. 

7. Approximately 40 per cent of 
the participants were classified under 
lower occupational groups (skilled 
manual employees, machine operators 
and semi-skilled employees, and un- 
skilled employees); 53 per cent of the 
non-participants were in lower occu- 
pations.” 

8. Approximately 82 per cent of 
the husband-participants were work- 
ing full-time; 6 per cent worked part- 
time; and 4 per cent were retired. 

9. Approximately 51 per cent of 
the participants and 66 per cent of 
the non-participants engaged in no 
voluntary activity such as Red Cross 
work, Boy Scouts, political campaign- 
ing, and Community Chest work. 

10. Approximately 25 per cent of 
the participants had one or more 
years of college education; 13 per 
cent had less than 10 years of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

11. Approximately 40 per cent of 
the participants and 50 per cent of 
the non-participants had read no 
books during the preceding six 
months. 

12. Approximately 22 per cent of 
the participants had an annual family 
income of $4,000 or less; 71 per cent 
had incomes of $7,000 or less. 

13. Approximately 42 per cent of 
the participants were in Class I, Il, 
and III according to Hollingshead’s 
two-factor index of social position. 
Approximately 73 per cent of the 
non-participants were in the lowest 
classes IV and V, as compared with 
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54 per cent of the participants.’ 

14. Approximately 14 per cent of 
the participants were under 30 years 
of age; 31 per cent were 31 to 40; 21 
per cent were 41 to 50; 15 per cent 
were 51 to 60; and 16 per cent were 
over 61. 

15. Approximately 32 per cent of 
the participants were male; 68 per 
cent were female. 

16. Approximately 83 per cent of 
the participants were married; 8 per 
cent were single; 7 per cent were 
widowed; and per cent were di- 
vorced or separated. 

17. Participation in formally or- 
ganized associations varied for par- 
ticipants in the adult education pro- 
gram as compared with the non-par- 
ticipants. Thus, while the Chapin 
Social Participation Score was 4 


higher for 68 per cent of the par- 
ticipants, it was 43 per cent for non- 


participants.‘ 


Conclusion 


From the findings listed above, it 
may be concluded that: 

1. There are noticeable differences 
in social characteristics between the 
participants and non-participants in 
adult education programs. 


2. Although adult education at- 
tempts to attract people with low 
educational achievement, people with 
less than 10 years of education were 
least active in public school adult edu- 
cation. 

3, Although intellectual growth is 
a widely favored objective, arts and 
crafts offerings are preferred more 
than academic courses. 

4. A majority of participants feel 
that adult education is important, but 
not as important as high school and 
college education. 

5. Almost half of the participants 
in adult education programs partici- 
pate in no other formal evening ac- 
tivities. 

6. Adult education programs en- 
roll almost half of their participants 
from the middle and upper social 
classes. 

7. Only a small percentage of the 
aged or aging population participates 
in public school adult education pro- 
(In the present study, only 
9 per cent of the participants were 
over 65 years of age.) 


orams. 


8. Active involvement in com- 
munity affairs is greater among par- 
ticipants in adult education programs 
than it is among non-participants. 


‘The study was done at the request and with the cooperation of Mr. John Williamson, 
Director of Adult Education, and Dr. Franklin S. Barry, Superintendent of Schools, in the 


city of Cortland, New York. 


2Qccupations were coded according to scale positions from a scale developed by August 


B. Hollingshead. See Hollingshead, A. Bi 
Ww iley, 1958. 


8The two-factor index of Status Position utilizes occupation and education. 
are scaled and weighted individually, and a single score is obtained. 


description see Hollingshead, op. cit. 


and Redlich, F., 


Social Class and Mental Illness, 


These factors 
For an approximate 


‘For each organization named, the interviewer noted membership, attendance, financial 


contribution, committee memberships, and offices held. 
Thus, for example, a person who was a nominal member of 


given for each membership. 


A score of 1 to 5 respectively was 


one organization would receive 1 point while an officer in an organization would receive 


5. The total number of geo is then added together. 
, Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, Harper, 1956, 


its use, see Chapin, F. 
Revised. 


For a description of the scale and 
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Publicizing Local Programs 


of Adult Education 


Thomas F. Damon 


Principal, Cubberley 


INFORMING GENERAL PUBLIC of 
local adult school offerings is a matter 
of continuing concern for adult edu- 
cation administrators. No adult edu- 
cation program can succeed unless it 
can make its services known and avail- 
able to all adults. A survey recent- 
ly conducted among classes for adults 
in California provides information 
about ways that adults enrolling for 
classes learned about local public 
school] adult education programs. A 
questionnaire distributed to a sampling 
of 2,591 adult students in 28 adult 
schools in various parts of the state 
provided the survey data. 

Replies indicated that thirty-six 
per cent of the adult students had 
received information by 
mouth. In half the cases, the person 
from whom the information was re- 
ceived was another adult school stu- 
dent. Other word-of-mouth sources 
included teachers, employers, 
friends. Printed schedules 
issued by the adult 
listed as sources of adult education 
information by twenty-five per cent 
of the adults answering the question- 
naire. Newspaper information was 
indicated by nearly eighteen per cent 
and a letter or card in the mail by 
ten per cent. 

The following informational media 
were given as sources by less than 
four per cent: letter brought home 
by day school child, a talk on adult 


THE 


word-of- 


and 
of classes 


schools were 


Adult School, Palo Alto, 
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California 


education, a display on adult educa- 


tion, or an announcement at a meet- 
ing. Less than one per cent of the 


adults questioned listed radio, tele- 


vision, or a poster as the means by 
which they learned about adult edu- 
cation. Rank order of various infor- 
mational sources indicated by adult 
students is shown in Table 1. 

Sixteen per cent of the adults par- 
ticipating in the surv ey indicated that 
they had received adult education in- 


by 


formation from two or more sources. 
Twenty-five per cent stated that they 
had called the local school office for 
information. 

The survey also indicated that some 
publicizing methods appear to work 
better with certain groups of people 
than do others. For example, news- 
paper publicity tends to reach older 
persons more than younger persons 
and women more than men. Word- 
of-mouth publicity tends to reach 
new students more than those pre- 
viously enrolled, and it also reaches 
younger adults. The printed 
schedule to 
work better in contacting adults pre- 
viously enrolled and persons above 
age 25. Adults enrolling in classes 
for citizenship preparation and classes 
leading to diplomas of graduation ap- 
peared less likely to receive class in- 
formation by newspaper publicity o 
printed schedule announcements a 
were adults with other objectives for 


many 


announcements appea r 


PusBLicizING LocaL ProGRAMS 


attending. Citizenship students were 
more dependent than others upon 
word-of-mouth information about 
classes. Persons calling the school for 


information were more likely ‘to be 
those desiring vocational courses and 
credit courses for a diploma. Mark- 
ing of principal informational sources 
by students of different age groups or 
with different objectives is shown 
in Tables 2 and 3. 

A concurrent survey of 138 adult 
school administrators in California 
revealed the newspaper and printed 
schedule to be standard methods of 
publicizing local adult education pro- 
grams. Administrator opinion regard- 
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ing the effectiveness of various pub- 
licizing media tended to underestimate 
the importance of word-of-mouth 
publicity. 

From this survey one may conclude 
that the adult education administrator 
should continue to publicize his pro- 
gram through well written news re- 
leases, attractive schedule announce- 
ments, and other, locally effective 
media. Many students who are look- 
ing for a class will also call the school 
for information. However, a satis- 
fied student or a friend of the school 
program who will recommend adult 
education appears to be the best single 
means of reaching new students. 


Table 1. 


PERCENTAGE OF 
VARIOUS SOURCES OF 
Word-of-mouth 


Adult school schedule or other leaflet 
Newspaper -- 


Letter or post card in the mail 


ADULT STUDENTS INDICATING 
ADULT 


EDUCATION INFORMATION 


Letter brought home by day school child 


Talk on adult education 
Display on adult education 
Announcement at a meeting 
Radio 

Television 

Poster 


Table 2. 


PRINCIPAL 
ACCORDING 


Uethod 

Newspaper 

Schedule or leaflet 
Word-of-mouth 

Called school for. information 


INFORMATIONAL SOURCES 
TO AGE GROUP 


Age 
41 - 60 
24.39% 
30.95 
33.69 
26.52 


Age 
26 - 40 
18.96% 
26.51 
33.81 
23.91 


Age 
18 - 25 
8.12% 

16.23 
47.62 


27.57 


Table 3. 


PRINCIPAL 


INFORMATIONAL SOURCES 


ACCORDING TO STUDENT OBJECTIVES 


Method 

Newspaper 

Schedule of leaflet 
Word-of-mouth 

Called school for information 


Training 


Job Citizen- 


ship 


General 
Knowledge 
22.17% 
30.25 
35.54 
23.94 


Diploma 
11.33% 
20.77 
37.25 
32.55 


18.24% 
22.88 
34.66 
28.27 


|_| 
35.93 
25.05 
3, 17.91 
--10.65 
3.82 
3 2.97 
7, 2.28 
8. 1.08 
10. 54 
11. 42 
Age 61 
and over 
27.78% 
B. 26.67 
ck 35.55 
D. 15.56 
| 
8.66% 
; B. 16.54 
48.81 
D. 22.05 


A Study of Social Controls 
in the Adult School 


Jack London 


Associate Professor of Adult Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


IN EVERY KNOWN human group social 
controls operate to ensure conformity 
to established norms and values of the 
society. All groups, organizations, and 
societies must establish controls in or- 
der to operate effectively. 
eral sense, social control ‘describes the 
process by which a group achieves 
conformity to the common expecta- 
tions which are an essential basis for 
the organization of its activities. If we 
use social control to refer to the way 
in which a society develops and main- 
tains itself, we realize the great im- 
portance of these controls and the 
value of examining them as a way of 
understanding the behavior of indi- 
viduals, occupational groupings, or- 
ganizations, institutions, and total so- 
cieties. Accordingly, the purpose of 
this article is to examine some of the 
social controls which have been iden- 
tified as significant in the operation of 
public school adult education pro- 
grams in California. 

Data for this article were obtained 
through participant observation and 
interviewing of adult school adminis- 
trators and teachers over an extended 
period of time. Other information 
about adult school organization in 
California was obtained from school 
records, schedules, documents, and 
adult education literature. 
tailed discussion of methodology will 
be presented in a forthcoming mono- 
graph on public school adult educa- 
tion in California. 


In a gen- 


A more de- 


Ideal Types of 
Adult School Situations 


Two ideal types of public school 
situations have been identified to char- 
acterize public school adult education 
Briefly, one situation is 
that of the school which organizes its 


in California.’ 


curriculum primarily upon the cri- 
terion of popularity. This is done to 
attract a large enrollment in order to 
maximize state financial aid and there- 
by recover the major part of the cost 
of the adult program.’ This situation 
will be referred to hereafter as the 
expedient type. A second type of situ- 
ation is one in which the school board 
has a strong interest and commitment 
in supporting adult education as an 
integral part of the total educational 
program, and allocates local funds: to 
support a substantial part of the cost 
of this program.* This will be referred 
to as the principled type. 

The expedient and principled types 
of adult school organization represent 
the extremes of perspective in Calli- 
fornia. These social types are utilized 
to depict the essential qualities of each 
ideal type of situation, independent 
of any particular adult school organi- 
zation. The purpose of this analysis 
is to provide a theoretical construct 
rather than an accurate description of 
existing school programs in order to 
get at the most significant dimensions 
of public school adult education pro- 


grams. While we might not expect 
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to find pure types which represent 
one or the other of the extremes of 
adult school organization, all adult 
schools exhibit tendencies which char- 
acterize each type. This method of 
analysis enables us to generalize about 
school organization. As a result, we 
can present a description of adult 
school organization which will en- 
able us to understand the framework 
within which various types of social 
controls operate. 

The administrator’s role in each cir- 
cumstance differs. The administrator 
in the expedient type of adult school 
must promote classes exclusively on 
the basis of popularity—to attract 
large numbers of students.‘ The ab- 
solute criterion of determining curri- 
culum is a course’s drawing power. 
Teachers are expected to maintain a 
minimum attendance varying from 15 
to 24 students or their classes are can- 
celled. In this type of situation, the 
primary concern is to organize an 
adult program at very low, or no cost 
to the local district. Educational value 
or service to the adults of the com- 
munity become secondary in impor- 
tance to the primary pressure of the 
budget. 


The Education Code of the state of 
California requires that each adult 
school offers a curriculum which in- 
cludes courses in at least six of the 
fourteen areas listed:* 


1. Agriculture 

2. Arts 

3. Business Education 

4. Crafts 

5. Engineering and Technological 
Subjects 

. Health and Physical Education 

7. Homemaking Education 


. Industrial Arts 
. Language and Speech Arts 
. Mathematics 


. Music 


. Science 


. Social-Civics Education, includ- 
ing Citizenship 


14. Trades and Industries 
The purpose of this regulation is to 
provide legal pressure upon school 
districts to offer a balanced program 
of courses. While technically con- 
forming to this requirement, the ex- 
pedient type of adult school is not 
basically concerned with a balanced 
program, and essentially does not pro- 
vide one. This type of school can, for 
example, offer courses in business edu- 
cation, engineering and technological 
subjects, homemaking, industrial arts, 
citizenship, and trades and industries 
without providing a truly balanced 
curriculum—balance that includes a 
concern for remedial, vocational, and 
liberal education. The pressure for 
student enrollment exceeds the influ- 
ence of educational standards, a bal- 
anced curriculum, and meeting the 
needs of the total adult population in 
the community.’ And while the Edu- 
cation Code states that each adult 
school must provide an adequate 
counseling service,” the expedient 
type of school only furnishes over- 
the-counter counseling and telephone 
service for inquiries regarding class 
schedules and class locations. In such 
situations there is no provision for 
trained counselors except insofar as 
the over-burdened administrator may 
assume this function. There is no or- 
ganized plan of supervision or in- 
service education for adult teachers. 
The administrator, due to pressure 
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from his own Board of Education and 
superintendent, is concerned with the 
sole pragmatic problem of whether 
the course will pay its way, and there- 
by, minimize the cost to the local dis- 
trict. 

The principled type of adult school 
situation operates on the premise that 
adult education is an integral part of 
the educational system of the district 
and entitled to a fair share of the dis- 
trict’s resources. 
the conviction that adult education is 
not a luxury or solely a remedial 
educational service but necessity 
in a mass _ industrial 
volved in a very rapid social change. 
The administrator is carefully se- 
lected for his background and in- 
terest in adult éducation, and for his 
commitment to adult education as a 
life-long career. He is the type of 
person who is himself a student, en- 
gaged in a program of self-improve- 
ment through liberalizing studies 
which constantly expand his under- 
standing of the nature of man and his 
world.’ He is an administrator who 
understands the major prerequisites 
for effective program planning are in- 
terest and an inquiring mind which 
constantly seeks insights into the na- 
ture of the adult—his | needs, ambitions, 
fears, problems, and expectations. 
This type of schoo! offers a balanced 
program in most of the areas listed in 
the Education Code, and essentially 
strives to achieve the spirit of this le- 
gal provision in order to reach adults 
at all socio-economic levels of the 
community. Ample administrative, 
counseling, and secretarial services are 
provided by the district. 

Programming in the principled type 
of adult school is designed to reach all 


This is based upon 


society in- 


segments of the community which 
may be interested in adult education 
activities. The school’s objective is 
not to offer courses which will merely 
attract a large enrollment, as an end 
in itself, but to offer what adults need 
and want, and to provide leadership 
in helping them improve in under- 
standing their problems and the world 
in which they live.*® The liberal-edu- 
cation phase of the program assumes 
equal importance with the occupa- 
tionally and remedially oriented activ- 
ities. Here also a concerted effort is 
made to liberalize the teaching of 
technical subjects.’ The administrator 
is given sufficient resources to experi- 
ment with new courses and other 
program activities, and allowed time 
to prove their value. All teachers are 
given supervisory assistance to im- 
prove their effectiveness in teaching 
adults, and an on-going in-service edu- 
cation program is provided for the 
staff. An important general objective 
of the principled type of school (and 
also a general objective of public 
school adult education in California) 
is to promote the concept of life-long 
learning in the adult population of the 
community.” 

As mentioned earlier, these two 
adult school situations—expedient and 


principled—represent the two extremes 


of adult school organization. All adult 
programs in the state of California 
may be arranged at some point on a 
continuum between these two types. 
In many respects, the standards estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation and the California Association 
of Adult Education Administrators'® 
strive to promote the principled type 
of adult school, But the path of prog- 
ress is long and tortuous. 
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Goals of Adult Education 


The goals of adult education are 
designed to provide general guidance 
for the development of curriculum in 
public adult programs, and as a result, 
serve as a source of control over pro- 
gram determination. In California, the 
Bureau of Adult Education, in co- 
operation with the California Associ- 
ation of Adult Education Adminis- 
trators has developed a set of objec- 
tives to assist school districts and ad- 
ministrators in constructing their pro- 
grams. In providing such guidance, 
the official state Handbook on Adult 
Education presents a platform of pub- 
lic school adult education which de- 
fines its purpose as being “. . . first, 
to make adults in the community 
aware of individual and community 
needs, and second, to give such educa- 
tion as will enable them to meet prob- 
lems that exist now.’’* The latest re- 
vised edition of this handbook lists 
seven objectives of adult education 
in the state which local programs are 
called upon to help adults achieve. 

1. An awareness of their civic re- 
sponsibilities to one another and 
to the community 
A proficiency in meeting eco- 
nomic needs and efficiency in 
managing the economic phases 
of their lives 
An understanding and adjust- 
ment for better home life and 
family relationships 
A sufficiently high degree of 
physical fitness to enjoy health- 
ful living 
An appreciation of the fine arts 
and ability to participate in the 
cultural development of the com- 
munity 


6. A sufficiently broad educational 
background to be able to explore 
new areas of learning 
Avocational interests and ability 
to use skills that are required in 
pursuing these interests*® 

These established goals for public 
school adult education are stated in 
terms of the values accepted by the 
wider community; that is, in terms of 
the prevailing social philosophy, per- 
Clark?* criti- 
cized these objectives as being too 
general and open-ended to be of any 
value in serving as a source of guid- 
ance for the decision-making process 
in the adult school. Contrary to 
Clark’s position, we assert that state- 
wide objectives must be general and 
open-ended to meet the varied needs 
of adults for adult education services. 
The next step, however, is to break 
down these general objectives into 
more specific ones, which task should 
be undertaken by local school dis- 
tricts. The failure to redefine general 
objectives into more specific ones may 
be largely attributed to the fact that 
the task of formulating clear-cut spe- 
cific goals of a program is a very dif- 
ficult 

The formulation of specific objec- 

tives is necessary if learning is to be 
directed toward a desired end. Since 
the end of an adult education pro- 
gram is to change the behavior of 
adults, the function of specific objec- 
tives is to indicate what changes are 
to be expected as a result of contact 
with a program. What is required is 
to sharpen, make concrete, and re- 
express the general goals of adult edu- 
cation in California, cited above, in 
testable terms. In other words, the 
reformulation of general goals into 


spectives, and mores. 
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specific objectives involves the spell- 
ing out of the behavioral aspects and 
the type of subject matter content re- 
quired to achieve a desired behavioral 
change. This type of specificity re- 
sults in the formulation of goals that 
can serve the function of a criterion 
for determining content, suggesting 
learning experiences, selecting meth- 
ods, etc. Only as specific goals are 
formulated at the school cistrict level 
may we expect that the expressed ob- 
jectives of a program wil: serve the 
function of guiding the curriculum 
decision-making process within the 
adult school. 

Tyler** suggests a useful way of 
formulating specific objectives 


through the construction of a two di- 
mensional chart which lists the speci- 
fic behavioral changes desired and the 


items of subject matter selected to 
produce these changes. This type of 
chart may be helpful in assisting the 
administrator and the teacher in cross 
checking objectives with content so as 
to determine what gaps exist which 
may hinder the achievement of all the 
specified behavioral objectives; to 
more clearly and compactly indicate 
the desired objectives; and to demon- 
strate the close relationship between 
behavioral aspect and the subject mat- 
ter aspect of the program. This would 
be one way of reformulating the gen- 
eral goals in testable terms. For ex- 
ample, one specific behavioral objec- 
tive may be to give an adult student 
in a history course the ability to in- 
terpret data; which may also be re- 
lated to the broad general objective 
of developing civic responsibility cited 
as one of the goals of adult education 
in California. This would mean that 
the student would be given an op- 


portunity to deal with new data and 
an opportunity to practice in the in- 
terpretation of it. The end result 
would be the development of skill 
and understanding of some principles 
of interpretation of data that would 
extend beyond the confines of the 
course and subject matter into other 
areas. The focus here would then be 
on the development of insight and un- 
derstanding rather than rote memori- 
zation of a particular interpretation.’® 
Obviously, this skill and understand- 
ing will be extremely important in 
fulfilling many of the general objec- 
tives cited. It is only as objectives 
contain the behavioral and subject 
matter aspects that we can expect a 
clear indication of what our educa- 
tional job must be. In this way, the 
teacher and administrator utilizes his 
specific objectives as criteria to select 
content, methods, 
materials, and the steps needed to 
achieve the goals of the program. 
The failure to supplement general 
goals with specific objectives perti- 
nent to each local community and its 
adults results in the goals of a pro- 
gram serving no direct function of 
guiding the behavior of administrators 
and teachers in curriculum determi- 
nation and development. Under such 
circumstances, the administrator op- 
erates in an expedient manner to offer 
courses that will attract enrollment, 
since the open-ended character of 
general goals, cited above, does not 
function to guide organizational be- 
havior. The expedient type of adult 
school situation makes no effort to 
formulate specific objectives in con- 
trast to the principled type which 
strives to supplement the general state- 
wide goals of adult education with 


particular courses, 
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the necessary specific objectives re- 
quired to guide the process of pro- 
gram development.°° 

In essence, the general objectives 
formulated for public school adult 
education in California, because of 
their open-ended character, are rela- 
tively ineffective unless they are sup- 
plemented by specific goals in the 
local school district. Without speci- 


ficity in goal formulation, general ob- 
jectives serve only as a rationale for 
the existence of public school adult 


education rather than to guide and 
control organizational behavior. An 
effective set of goals, both general and 
specific must serve the dual purpose 
of providing legitimacy for the or- 
ganization and of guiding behavior. 


Professional Standards 


A code of ethics and professional 
standards are developed by a profes- 
sional organization to meet recurrent 
problems i in the relations of its mem- 
bers to one another, to their clientele, 
and to the public. They are intended 
to exercise contro! over the behavior 
of members of the profession. The 
California Association of Adult Edu- 
cation Administrators, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Adult Education 
of the State Department of Education, 
has established a set of professional 
standards for adult education admin- 
istrators.”! 

An important motive for develop- 
ing this set of professional standards 
arose out of the criticism of adult edu- 

cation instigated by the California 
Senate Interim Committee on Adult 
Education in its investigation of pub- 
lic school adult programs.** By be- 
coming more “professionalized,” the 
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administrators hoped to curtail criti- 
cism of their programs, for one asset 
of professionalism is functioning be- 
yond external criticism. The expec- 
tation was that these standards would 
assist in aiding administrators to 
achieve stature professionally and 
thereby provide greater freedom from 
adverse judgments that question the 
worth of adult education. 


To impose some enforcement pow- 
er for conformity to these standards, 
the association requested the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association to conduct 
investigations of reported unprofes- 
sional conduct by administrators.** 
Che stated purpose of these standards 
is to strengthen the program of adult 
education in California. However, 
many administrators are so dependent 
on reacting to the pressures imposed 
upon them by their school districts 
and communities that they are not al- 
ways able to act professionally. It is 
extremely difficult to discipline adult 
administrators for violation of stand- 
ards when counter-pressures stimu- 
lating behavior that violates profes- 
sional standards are beyond their con- 
trol. 


Consequently, while these profes- 
sional standards do not serve as a 
means of control over the behavior 
of many adult administrators, particu- 
larly those operating in an expedient 
type of adult school situation, they 
represent an excellent summary of 
desirable administrative practices. The 
first section deals with standards for 
curriculum development, including 
the determination of needs, selection 
of courses, operation of classes, and 
evaluation. Under standards for pro- 
fessional relationships, there is guid- 
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ance for establishing and maintaining 
relationships with other administra- 
tors, with teaching staff, with non-cer- 
tificated staff members and with stu- 
dents, as well as advice on dealing 
with problems relating to plant, equip- 
ment, and supplies, establishing advis- 
ory committees, etc. The status of 
the administrator as a professional 
adult educator is also considered.?* 


An important purpose of these 
standards is to demonstrate to col- 
leagues at other levels of education 
and to the public that the adult ad- 
ministrator is a member of a truly 
professional occupation. 
approach the principled type of adult 
school situation, these professional 
standards will operate more effective- 
ly in determining and controlling ad- 
ministrative behavi ior. 


As schools 


Colleague Relationships 


Within the occupation of public 
school adult administrator, colleague- 
ship implies a deep relationship be- 
tween individuals occupying these po- 
sitions. This relationship is charac- 
terized by a strong sense of esprit de 
corps which conveys to its members 
a feeling of closeness and intimacy. 
Since the adult administrator is typ- 
ically a one-man administrative staff, 
the need for advice and counsel must 
be carried to colleagues in other 
school districts. Such advice and 
counsel tends to re-enforce appropri- 
ate behavior and to establish an in- 
formal code of behavior which serves 
to guide the activities of adult admin- 
istrators. Colleague relationships also 
develop a set of common expectations 
about threats to the stability of adult 
programs from outside groups. Anal- 


ysis of the criticisms and attacks upon 
public school adult education in Cal- 
ifornia reveals that, during such pe- 
riods, the administrators develop a 
high degree of solidarity and in-group 
feeling which unifies and strengthens 
the group in combatting its critics. A 
number of recent attacks upon adult 
education appear to have strength- 
ened colleague relationships. One in- 
dex of this deepened sense of col- 
leagueship has been the increased wil- 
lingness of administrators to volunteer 
for and work together on common 
projects under the leadership of the 
state-wide association. 

There are a number of elements 
which have been identified as con- 
tributing to the building of a sense 
of colleagueship.** These are: 

1. Ample provision for informal in- 

teraction among colleagues; 

2. Periodic crisis periods to serve 
to solidify the colleague group; 


The development of formal oc- 
cupational organizations on a re- 
gional and state-wide basis; 

4. Development of a concept of 
rendering important service to 
society; 

Development of a code of pro- 


wn 


fessional standards; 
6. Influencing the entry of new 
members. 
Elements that operate in other occu- 
pations, but not relevant in adult edu- 
cation, are the tendency to develop 
distinctive ceremonial behavior and 
the effort to foster a limited supply of 
personnel for the occupation.** The 
six elements mentioned have been 
identified as operating in adult educa- 
tion, but the control of entry of new 
members is least operative. However, 
the professional association and indi- 
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vidual adult administrators are contin- 
ually seeking to influence school sup- 
erintendents to select personnel with 
appropriate background and experi- 
ence in adult education as a way of 
influencing the entry of new mem- 
bers.?* 

The sense of colleagueship is fos- 
tered most successfully by member- 
ship in the California Association of 
Adult Education Administrators. New 
members to the occupation are urged 
to join and to attend its regional and 
state-wide meetings. At the annual 
conference of the state association a 
section meeting is held to counsel and 
guide new administrators. To supple- 
ment these meetings, new adminis- 
trators are encouraged to consult with 
more experienced administrators in 
finding solutions to problems that arise 
in their programs. Most adult admin- 
istrators have reported that the most 
valuable assistance that they received 
in adjusting to their new 


positions 
was from “old hands” in nearby com- 
munities. The marginality of the adult 
education program, evident in its vul- 
nerability to criticism and attack from 
within the public schools or from in- 
dividuals and organized groups in the 
community, fosters the immediate ac- 
ceptance of newcomers.*® This ac- 
ceptance, which materially advances 
the sense of colleagueship, is immedi- 
ate lest the new administrators’ errors 
may evoke criticism of their programs 
for this is considered an attack upon 
the entire program of adult education. 

The value of developing a strong 
sense of colleagueship is evident in its 
contribution to strengthening the 
group in dealing with critics of adult 
education. Colleagueship provides an 
important source of self-confidence in 


carrying out the duties of the posi- 
tion. Once a new administrator is 
fully accepted into a colleague rela- 
tionship, he secures support and 
sources of assistance that enable him 
to carry out his duties more effective- 
ly. An obligation of membership also 
implies that the new colleague will 
not openly criticize other adult ad- 
ministrators. This obligation is usual- 
ly interpreted as being professional or 
taking a professional attitude toward 
colleagues. As the adult education 
program becomes more secure, the 
ties of colleagueship will be streng- 
thened to further stabilize public 
school adult education. This will 
tend to increase the prestige of adult 
education and result in an even great- 
er professionalization of this position. 


Other Controls 


A prevailing characteristic of Amer- 
ican education is local control. In 


this country, local control is frequent- 
ly proclaimed as an important safe- 
guard of educational freedom and of 
a free society. But this characteriza- 
tion is a myth, because local control 
invariably means that education is 
vulnerable to a wide variety of local 
pressures. And these pressures are ex- 
erted by a multitude of pressure 
groups which subscribe to education 
for the general welfare but which dif- 
fer widely on how to achieve the gen- 
eral welfare.®® Such pressures are an 
important source of control in adult 
education. Every adult educator must 
be alert to the existence of a multi- 
plicity of special interest groups in 
every community for this is an era 
of voluntary associations, equating 
maturity and constructiveness with 
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assertiveness, whether in the censor- 
ship of textbooks or complaining 
about the “frills” in the adult pro- 
gram. Such controls operate when 
people of similar interests band to- 
gether to get what they want (or, 
often, to keep others from getting 
what they want). As a result, com- 
munity groups impose controls over 
curriculum determination by the very 
nature of pressure upon the adult 
school for particular programs. Such 
groups may also be instrumental i 
eliminating program areas by criti- 
cizing its legitimacy in the adult 
school. 

The voluntary character of the stu- 
dent body in adult education is an- 
other important source of control over 
organizational behavior. A feature of 
adult school attendance is that this 
activity is usually a part-time interest 
of the adult, and inev itably secondary 
to other commitments, such as to an 
occupation, raising a family, social ac- 
tivities, active participation in com- 
munity organizations, etc.. While stu- 
dents above the compulsory attend- 
ance age are also free to withdraw 
from school, and in this sense are a 
voluntary student body, this problem 
of attendance is never as acute at other 
levels of education as it is in adult 
education. Here the competition for 
the available time of the adult, part- 
time commitment, and the voluntary 
character of attendance exaggerate the 
importance of the student body. Thus, 
the students determine the success or 
failure of a class or teacher by their 
willingness to attend. While the ad- 
ministrator may be able to offer any 
course or other activity that he feels 
is appropriate in fulfilling the goals of 
his program, the final determination 


of the success or failure of such ac- 
tivity will, in the last analysis, be de- 
cided by the students and their in- 
terest in attending or dropping out. 
Clark characterized this source of con- 
trol as the concept of enrollment 
economy.*' While Clark applied this 
concept to his analysis of public school 
adult education, it also characterizes 
day high school and junior college 
minimum enrollment 
norms have been established to maxi- 
mize state financial aid. This type of 
social control, although not unique to 
adult education as Clark asserts, tends 
to operate at all levels of public educa- 
tion where state aid is determined by 


classes where 


_enrollment. Some modification of the 


impact of the enrollment economy 
can be achieved by a more successful 
determination of student needs and in- 
terests in developing a program and 
by providing a very effective adult 
teaching staff. 


Conclusions 


This article is one of a series of 
occupational studies 
adult education. A major reason for 
undertaking these studies is to pro- 
vide more understanding of the work 
of the professional adult educator.* 
We hope that the outcome of in- 
creased research of the occupational 
roles of adult educators is to improve 
the quality of professional training and 
raise the standards of adult education. 
There is a need for an increased em- 
phasis upon research into problems in 
adult education if our field is to 
achieve its potential as the most im- 
portant force for helping adults deal 
with their problems of living in a 
rapidly changing world. 
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Workshop for University Adult Educators 
THE THIRD ANNUAL Workshop for Administrators of University Adult Edu- 
cation will be held at The University of Chicago from July 18 through August 
5, 1960. The workshop is designed for deans and other administrators who 
operate various programs of university adult education. It will function at 
both the theoretical and practical levels, striving to impart, among other things, 
an understanding of the development, scope, and complexity of the broad 
field of adult education and of the specific role of university adult education. 
The workshop will also concern itself with the solution of specific problems. 
Lecturers and discussion leaders will include members of the regular faculty 
of the university, as well as a number of administrators of extension divisions, 
Cooperative Extension Services, and evening colleges in other institutions. 
Among such people will be Thomas H. Hamilton, president of The State 
University of New York; Ernest McMahon, Rutgers University; Howard 
R. Neville, Michigan State University; Thurman White, The University of 
Oklahoma; Norman Burns, The University of Chicago; Earnest Brandenburg, 
Washington University; Alexander Liv eright and James Whipple of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. Cyril O. Houle, professor of 
education at The University of Chicago, will direct the w orkshop. 


The Fontana Adult School Testing 


Program 


Russell N. Cassel and Leland W. Clark 
Mr. Cassel is Child Guidance Consultant, and Mr. Clark is Director of 
Adult Education 


Fontana 


THIS ARTICLE is concerned with de- 
scribing the testing program which 
is currently being used for adult edu- 
cation students in the Fontana Uni- 
fied Schools, Fontana, California. 
the tests are available on a 
permissory and they 
primarily as a means for increasing 
the effectiveness of educational, 
cational, and personal 
adult students. 

These tests administered 
interpreted largely by Mr. 
Henney, the adult education guidance 
the director 
of adult education, two district child 
and district 
psychometrist are available for assist- 
ance on request. 


In 
general, 
basis, are used 
vo- 
guidance for 
and 
Geor ge 


are 


counselor. In addition, 


guidance consultants, a 


Reading Competency 


Most of the tests used with adult 
education students are of the group 
variety, and in general they require a 
minimum of approximately sixth grade 
level of reading competency for valid 
results. Accordingly, it is important 
to assess the level of reading compe- 
tency for individuals desiring to take 
such tests; so that if there is a sig- 
nificant reading problem (reading be- 
low sixth grade level), a less valid 
test of the non-reading variety may 
be substituted where appropriate. 

Counselor Judgment. The adult 
student guidance counselor is usually 
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able to ascertain the level of reading 
competency of an individual during 
the initial interview on the basis of 
school records or through improvised 
observations. For example, often the 
student's level of reading competency 
is established from the school history 
of the as being beyond 
minimum requirements. The presence 
of average or better teacher marks in 
high school courses which have been 
completed, i.e., English, literature, 
etc., gives indication of the students’ 
competence, At other times the coun- 
selor may ask the student to read 
from appropriate school text materials 
with supplementary questions to 
sure adequate comprehension. In 
dition, and for specialized cases, the 
Klapper Reading Inventory, or the 
reading portion of the Wide Range 
Achievement Tests Battery be 
employed. 

Interpretation of Social Studies 
(ITED). Where a more formal as- 
sessment of a student’s reading com- 
petency is desired, the Interpretation 
of Social Studies Test of the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development 
(ITED) is administered. This test is 
used when the individual has demon- 
strated satisfactory completion of the 
eighth grade course of instruction. 

Reading Test—California Achieve- 
ment Tests Battery (CAT). Where 
the individual has not demonstrated 


individual 


as- 
ad- 


may 
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satisfactory completion of the eighth 
grade course of instruction, this test 
is utilized. 


Intellectual Capability 


The question as to whether ter- 
minal school or pre-college prepara- 
tion educational guidance is appropri- 
ate is based largely on an assessment 
of the student’s intellectual capability. 
Early in the individual’s high school 
experience it is important to obtain 
an objective assessment of such in- 
tellectual capability. The level of 
reading competency demonstrated by 
the individual is used to determine 
which of two tests is utilized. 

California Test of Mental Maturity, 
S-Form, 1957. For individuals who 
read at about the sixth grade level 
or better, this test is used for obtain- 
ing a language, non-language, and 
total mental factors I.Q. In addition 
to the I1.Q.’s indicated, and far more 
important for instructional purposes, 
an (XA) expected achievement T- 
score is computed (all test scores uti- 
lized, except the CAT, are interpret- 
ed in terms of a T-score.’ 

Revised Beta Examination. For the 
illiterate, non-English, and persons 
reading below the sixth grade level 
of competency, this test is adminis- 
tered. Here a Beta I.Q. is obtained, 
and it is converted to an XA. 


Achievement Testing 


The effectiveness of a student’s past 
educational experience is determined 
largely on the basis of three separate 
psychological tests, and the particular 
instrument used is determined largely 
on the basis of the use to be made of 
the data. 


lowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment. Where the individual has 
demonstrated satisfactory completion 
of the eighth grade, and information 
is desired relative to his strength or 
weakness in the various high school 
areas of instruction, six different tests 
from the ITED battery are utilized. 
The selection of five of the six tests 
is based on a factor analysis study in- 
dicating that these five tests are rela- 
tively factorially pure and contain 
most of the variance in the aggregate 
battery.’ These tests are: (1) Basic 
Social Studies, (2) Correctness of Ex- 
pression, (3) Quantitative Thinking, 
(4) Interpretation of Natural Science, 
and (5) Interpretation of Social 
Studies (the latter being a reading 
competency evaluation). The sixth 
test from the ITED is Uses of Sources 
of Information. It is intended .0 
evaluate the student’s facility for use 
of sources of information. 

California Achievement Tests. 
Where the individual has not demon- 
strated satisfactory completion of the 
eighth grade level of instruction, this 
test is utilized. It is scored in accord- 
ance with the instructions provided in 
the regular test manual. 

General Educational Development 
Tests (GED). Forms B and E of 
this battery are proposed for indi- 
viduals 18 years old or older, who de- 
sire to obtain additional credit for 
military service or other experience 
aside from formal courses of satisfac- 
torily completed instruction taken in 
regular high schools of recognized 
standing. For the first administration 
of the GED battery, form B is pro- 
posed, while for subsequent adminis- 
trations form E is suggested (this to 
prevent excessive compromise of test 
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data). For the initial administration, 
all five parts are included: (1) cor- 
rectness of expression, (2) social 
studies, (3) science, (4) literature, 
and (5) quantitative thinking. In re- 
peat administrations of the GED test 
only those parts’ would be given on 
which the subject prev iously scored 
below a standard score of 45. 

Generally, and for credit purposes, 
the GED is considered to have been 
passed when an individual earns an 
average standard score for all five 
parts of 45, and with none of the 
Each 
section with a score of 50 or more 
qualifies the individual for 15 semes- 
ter hours credit in that respective 
area; scores from 45-49 qualify him 
for 10 hours of credit; and scores be- 
tween 35-44 qualify him for 5 hours 
of credit. Cases are treated individu- 
ally where unusual score patterns are 
obtained. 


parts having a score below 35. 


Multiple Aptitude Assessment 


Where a comprehensive assessment 
of multiple aptitudes is desired, two 
different batteries of tests are avail- 
able, depending upon the student’s 
[.Q., and his ultimate vocational-edu- 
cational objectives. 

Differential Aptitude Tests Battery 
(DAT). For those individuals who 
desire to pursue vocational objectives 
for which college preparation is ap- 
propriate, and who have I.Q.’s com- 
patible with such aspirations the DAT 
is recommended. All tests in this bat- 
tery are available: (1) verbal reason- 
ing, (2) numerical ability, (3) ab- 
stract reasoning, (4) space relations, 
(5) mechanical reasoning, (6) cleri- 
cal, (7) language usage-spelling, (8) 
and language usage-sentences. 


General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB). Where the individual’s 
vocational goals are in the direction 
of the “labor market,” and regardless 
of the I.Q., the GATB is recommend- 
ed. This test is administered by the 
California State Employment Office 
and at the recommendation of the 
adult school counselor or the director 
of adult education. Interpretation of 
such scores is done by the adult edu- 
cation counselor. All portions of the 
GATB are available: (1) V-verbal 
reasoning, (2) N-numerical ability, 
(3) G-intelligence, (4) S-spatial apti- 
tude, (5) P-form perception, (6) Q- 
clerical perception, (7) K-mvuror co- 
ordination, (8) F-finger dexterity, and 
(9) M-manual dexterity. 


Occupational Interest 
Inventory 


Because children and youth alike 
are grossly involved in occupational 
choices elected by parents for them, 
it is often necessary to assess their 
own choices in this area. It is highly 
important that vocational guidance 
be in the direction of the student’s 
own occupational interest and not 
that of his parents. Two different 
instruments are available for this pur- 
pose, depending upon the level of 
reading competency of the student. 


Kuder Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory. For those individuals who are 
capable of reading at the sixth grade 
level of competency, approximately, 
or better, this test is recommended. 


Picture Interest Inventory. For in- 
dividuals who are illiterate, non-Eng- 
lish, or poor readers (below sixth 
grade level), this test is recommend- 
ed. 
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Social Insight and 
Personality 

Where individuals desire a screen- 
ing assessment relative to social in- 
sight or personality needs and tension, 
two tests are available. These tests 
are also available for use in courses of 
instruction where similar assessments 
are appropriate. 


Social Insight. The Social Insight 
Test is available for this purpose.’ 
This test poses 60 problem situations 
in four different social areas: home 
and family, authority figures and so- 
cial agencies, play and avocational in- 
terests, and work and vocational in- 
terests. For each problem, the indi- 
vidual is provided five choices—with- 
drawal, passivity, cooperation, com- 
petition, or aggression. An individ- 
ual’s composite score is based on that 
optimum weighting of the five part 
scores which discerns best between 
delinquent or criminal and typical in- 
dividuals. 


Personality Tension and Needs. 


The Group Personality Projective 
Test (GPPT) is used for this pur- 
pose.* The GPPT has five need 
scores, a tension score, and a total 
score. The five need scores are: nur- 
turance, withdrawal, neuroticism, af- 
filiation, and succorance. The test is 
based on factorial validity, and the 
composite score is an optimum 
weighting of the past scores that dis- 
cerns between neuro-psychiatric pa- 
tients and typical individuals. 


Guidance Course 


Once each year consideration is 
given to the possibility of conducting 
a guidance course under the instruc- 
tion of the adult education counselor. 
This course is proposed to provide 
adult students with an intensive evalu- 
ation of themselves with respect to 
their own aptitudes and occupational 
Batteries of 
tests are administered as a portion of 


and vocational choices. 


the regular instructional program, and 
detailed interpretations are made of 
such test results. 


1Cassel, R., and Stancik, E., California Test of Mental Maturity for Predicting a Com- 
posite Score on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, J. of Genetic Psychology 


(pending). 


2Cassel, R., and Stancik, E., Factorial Content of the Iowa Tests of Educational De- 


velopment, J. of Educ. Psy. (pending). 


8Cassel, R., Social Insight Test, Martin M. Bruce, Psychological Test Publisher, 71 Hanson 


Lane, New Rochelle, New York. 


4Cassel, R. ,and Kahn, T., Development and Standardization of the Group Personality 
Projective Test, J. of Projective Techniques, 1958, Vol. 22, No. 3. 


Design of a Correspondence Course 


Leonard S. Stein 
Director, The Home-Study Department, The University of Chicago 


THERE Is NO basic difference between 
designing a class (or other face-to- 
face learning situation) and designing 
a correspondence course. Learning 
is learning and teaching is teaching— 
and when the twain meet, some good 
design is involved. However, the 
special conditions of the correspond- 
ence medium do impose certain im- 
peratives on the correspondence 
teacher, both in his construction of 
the syllabus (or study-guide) and in 
his dealing with learners. 

This paper focuses on these im- 
peratives, leaving to others the anal- 
ysis of broad principles of course de- 
sign which would apply to all kinds 
of teaching-learning experiences. To 
the extent that these imperatives are 
universally useful in helping adults 
to learn by mail, they may be called 
“principles.” There are four which 
demand attention: 

1. The educational objectives 

sought must be appropriate to 

the medium. 
2. The medium must be appropri- 
ate for the clientele. 


. The learning experiences pre- 
scribed must be appropriate to 
both the medium and the clien- 
tele. 

4. Special care must be taken to 

insure that the planned learning 

experiences offer sufficient flexi- 
bility for an adult audience. 


The Conditions of Mail-Study 


Before discussing these principles, 
let us review briefly the special con- 


ditions operating on, and the process 
of, correspondence study. Basically, 
a correspondence course means a pro- 
gram of self-study. The learner is 
essentially alone. He has no contact 
with others studying the same ma- 
terial (although there are important 
exceptions to this generalization); he 
has none but formal contacts with 
the instructor. He must substantially 
master the material covered by him- 
self; the best the instructor can do is 
encourage (highly important in itself, 
of course), indicate mistakes, and 
suggest broader goals. If the learner 
falls below a certain minimum of in- 
tellectual achievement, the instructor 
is helpless; the same is true with re- 
spect to most non-intellectual blocks 
to learning. 

The mechanical procedure of cor- 
respondence-study is simple. The 
syllabus (or study-guide) lays out a 
series of learning experiences—assign- 
ments in texts (although the. study- 
guide may also include all text ma- 
terial), sometimes collection of data 
from outside the texts, thoughtful 
consideration, the preparation of a 
series of papers. These papers give 
the learner a continuing evaluation of 
how well he is doing and—in good 
correspondence courses—considerable 
advice and help. (In very good cor- 
respondence courses, the papers also 
permit the development of a person- 
al relationship between instructor and 
learner that contributes heavily to the 
efficiency of the learning experience.) 
The papers give the teacher a con- 
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tinuing picture of both the learner’s 
progress and the quality of his work, 
and an opportunity to encourage the 
learner by developing and manipu- 
lating an affective relationship.’ 
Either essay-type or objective-form 
questions may be used; while the lat- 
ter are more common, the type of 
question used is irrelevant (with some 
exceptions) to quality of design. 
Finally, there is frequently a final 
proctored examination. 

Given these special conditions, it 
follows that unusual effort is required 
at the design stage. It goes almost 
without saying that clarity and pre- 
cision are crucial; in one sense, the 
four principles discussed below mere- 
ly define the areas in which these 
virtues must be sought. 


Principles of Design 


1. Selection of Objectives. The 
first requirement in planning any 
learning experience, of course, is the 
precise definition of educational ob- 
jectives; in mail-study, it is necessary 
also to make a decisive determination 
as to whether the desired objectives 
can be achieved in the correspond- 
ence-study situation. (This determi- 
nation is closely related to the nature 
of the clientele to be served, and 
that factor will be considered below.) 

Broadly speaking, any educational 
objective having to do with intel- 
lectual analysis and/or the acquiring 
of facts can be achieved well by 
mail; purely manual skills can also be 
taught by this method, although 
probably with less effectiveness ll 
either intellectual analysis or acqui- 
sition of facts. Appreciations, under- 
standings, and attitudes can also be 
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influenced through mail study.? Nev- 
ertheless, there are limitations, and 
the designer of a correspondence 
course must consider carefully to 
what extent the objectives to be 
achieved can be successfully sought 
through this medium. Some objec- 
tives can be achieved superbly by 
mail-study alone (e.g., skill in crea- 
tive writing or mathematics, mastery 
of concepts in social science or phys- 
ics); others require a combination of 
both mail and face-to-face instruc- 
tion (e.g., the technique of building 
fine furniture, the laboratory skills 
involved in scientific research); still 
others simply cannot be achieved at 
all by mail (e.g., techniques of hu- 
man surgery). At another level, some 
aspects of a broad objective can be 
achieved by mail (e.g., skill in read- 
ing a foreign language), while other 
aspects cannot (skill in speaking the 
language). 

One commonly successful use of 
the correspondence medium is as an 
adjunct to on-the-job training, in 
which a correspondence course is 
used to give instruction in theory or 
principles and to help the learner 
systematize his knowledge, while 
work at the skill(s) with more ex- 
perienced colleagues provides the 
“practical” sid; of the learning ex- 
periences. The U. S. Navy, with 
some half-million correspondence stu- 
dents at any time, uses correspond- 
ence courses in precisely this way to 
prepare both enlisted men and officers 
for promotion. 

Many people—including some in- 
volved in teaching-by-mail — believe 
that a correspondence course can be 
designed ONLY to permit the learn- 
ing of facts. No such pure objective 
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can ever be attained, of course; any 
learning experience also influences at- 
titudes and frequently appreciations, 
albeit negatively; a set of facts is com- 
monly best taught when the teaching 
aims also at transmitting understand- 
ings of the facts or skills in the use 
of the facts. As suggested above, the 
correspondence medium can be used 
to attain a wide variety of education- 
al objectives, 

?, Definition of Clientele. The 
sec nd principle, in a sense, is the 
converse of the first: the necessity of 
defining, as precisely as possible, the 
group to be served, and to make sure 
that this group can indeed benefit 
from study by mail.* Operationally, 
four factors require attention: 

(a) Because correspondence study 
is lonely, it must be clear that the 
group to be served has sufficient mo- 
tivation, sufficient clarity of purpose, 
to learn via this medium. Many peo- 
ple need face-to-face relationships 
and the encouragement of fellow- 
learners if they are to learn; others 
capable of learning alone will not ex- 
ert sufficient effort unless appropri- 
ate motivations are present. To some 
extent, motivation can be stimulated 
through the use of various techniques 
(attractive study materials, personal 
attention from instructor, rewards for 
completion or punishment for non- 
completion, etc.); basically, however, 
a correspondence course cannot suc- 
ceed except when a goodly propor- 
tion of the clientele has within itself 
sufficient motivation to study in this 
fashion. 

An example from Chicago Home- 
Study’s experience illustrates this 
point: We have for four years of- 
fered a brief course for adults on the 


philosophy of Arnold Toynbee. Reg- 
istrations are high and completion 
runs at about 25 per cent, the norm 
for a non-vocational adult home-study 
course. On the other hand, a course 
for library board members drew 
strongly in the first year, but rapidly 
dropped off to only five or six in the 
second and third years; worse, almost 
no one finished the course. Clearly, 
this second group had little motivation 
to study its problems; those attract- 
ed to Toynbee had considerable.‘ 

(b) Since a correspondence 
course is heavily, if not entirely, de- 
pendent on the use of reading ma- 
terials (and to varying extents, writ- 
ing skills), it is crucial that the quan- 
tity, content, and difficulty of the 
reading material be appropriate to the 
clientele. 

(c) Because all assignments are 
laid out in advance, the designer needs 
as precise a picture of the clientele’s 
specific concerns and interests as is 
humanly possible to obtain, to insure 
that the course work fits the clien- 
tele; there is relatively little oppor- 
tunity to shift elements of the de- 
sign midway to take account of un- 
foreseen concerns and interests. 

The importance of this factor is il- 
lustrated by a shift in lesson-submis- 
sion pattern of adults enrolled in a 
Chicago Home-Study course for hos- 
pital bookkeepers. Lesson III for- 
merly was concerned with a rather 
technical topic (fund accounting) 
which was of little importance and 
meaning to the clientele, although of 
obvious logical importance to the 
course content. The clientele’s atti- 
tude came to light when the instruc- 
tors noticed an unsual number of 
people stopping their work with Les- 
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son II. A shift in the third lesson’s 
assignment removed this block and 
permitted the development of a nor- 
mal lesson-submission pattern. 

(d) Finally, counseling or admis- 
sion procedures must be precise 
enough to insure that only those who 
can benefit from the course as plan- 
ned are permitted to enroll. This may 
be handled entirely apart from the 
problem of course design; it is desir- 
able, however, to combine planning 
on both points. For example, a for- 
mal pre-test certainly needs to be 
constructed on the basis of actual 
course content and objectives. 

3. Selection of Learning Experi- 
ences. The third principle depends 
for its successful application on a 
considerable degree of precision in 
(a) selecting and clarifying objec- 
tives and (b) defining the clientele. 
It has to do with the selection of 
learning experiences appropriate to 
objectives, clientele, and the corre- 
spondence medium. 

There is a tendency for content- 
subject teachers to assume that only 
facts, or only facts and concepts, are 
worth learning; they frequently 
overlook other changes—in attitudes, 
understandings, appreciations, skills— 
which occur in the learning process, 
with or without the teacher’s con- 
scious assistance. Skill-subject teach- 
ers often make the same mistake, em- 
phasizing only the acquisition of skills 
and ignoring facts, attitudes, etc. This 
existing tendency is strengthened in 
the designing of correspondence 
courses, partly for the reason men- 
tioned above, partly because the de- 
sign must be done in writing. 

In a correspondence course, there 
are no necessary outside factors—such 


as fellow-students, or a relation to the 
instructor's visual image’—to encour- 
age the development of changes in the 
more subtle areas of learning out- 
comes. To some extent, the style of 
writing and the appearance of the 
syllabus-text have an effect in these 
areas; these factors are most effective, 
however, to the extent that the con- 
scious course design takes fully into 
account all the course objectives and 
all the peculiarities of the clientele, 
while making full use of the possi- 
bilities of the medium. 

A few examples will make this 
point clearer: At an obvious level, a 
course in creative writing must re- 
quire considerable original writing; 
the use of objective-form questions 
is useless. 1f one objective is to help 
the learner use certain new facts or 
concepts in his job (or in other areas 
of his life), the learning experiences 
need to include the collection and 
analysis of data from outside the 
text material—or, if this be impossible, 
the use of case studies which closely 
resemble the learner’s own situation. 
If the objective has to do with hu- 
man relationships, the assignments 
must push the student to examine 
himself and his relations with others; 
conversely, if the course has to do 
with textual analysis (as in philos- 
ophy) or other’ purely abstract stud- 
ies (e.g., mathematics), the assign- 
ments can be abstract and purely 
verbal in nature. 

While the tone and specific con- 
tent of the course must be such as to 
help the adult learner see how the 
material covered relates to him, per- 
haps the single most important out- 
side factor in shaping the Jearner’s 
attitude toward the course is his re- 
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lation with the instructor. A warm, 
friendly attitude by the instructor 
leads to higher completion rates and 
a stronger feeling of satisfaction by 
the learner; the reverse is also true.°® 
In terms of course design, this means 
that the assignments, to at least a 
limited extent, ought to be so ar- 
ranged as to permit the instructor to 
express his personality on papers re- 
turned to the learner; more specifical- 
ly, at least some of the assignment 
must be open-ended enough to en- 
courage the student to explore his 
own ideas and attitudes sufficiently to 
permit the instructor to “latch on” to 
appropriate points of communication 
and personal contact. This can be 
done with either essay- or objective- 
form questions (although, clearly, “ 
sign is easier with the former); 
can also be avoided with either a 
This third principle and the ex- 
amples cited will sound terribly fa- 
miliar to any adult educator (and 
that includes most of us) who has 
worried about the uselessness of the 
standard undergraduate lecture course 
for adult learning. 
here partly to emphasize that the 
problem of designing correspondence 
identical with 


The point is made 


courses is essentially 


doing so for other kinds of courses, 
and partly to emphasize that corres- 
pondence-study is capable of great 
usefulness in dealing with a variety 
of learning problems and situations. 


4. Flexibiiity. The fourth prin- 
ciple—that the design of the corre- 
spondence course must have built in- 
to it flexibility ,sufficient to serve 
adults adequately -needs no more 
than mention, primarily to emphasize 
the fact that teaching-by-mail need 
not be rigid. The conditions of mail- 


teaching influence course designers 
toward rigidity; in one sense, the 
three principles discussed above sug- 
gest ways to avoid changing the 
course, once it is designed and writ- 
ten. There can be, however, adequate 
opportunity for introduction of the 
learner’s own interests, experience 
and talents; good design demands that 
this opportunity be used to the full- 
est. Alternative assignments, open- 
ended questions, optional lessons, 
questions which ask for analysis of 
facts collected by the learner from 
outside the texts—all these techniques 
play a role. 


Conclusion 


In theory, it is possible to offer a 
class without much “design”—that is, 
with little consciously-planned or 
even implicit organization of learn- 
ing and evaluating experiences be- 
yond the mechanics of meeting time 
and place. This is impossible for cor- 
respondence-study; there must neces- 
sarily exist a design, in the form of 
a syllabus or study-guide. The four 
principles discussed suggest some 
principles which underlie the prep- 
aration of good correspondence 
courses and imply at least one small 
advantage of correspondence-study 
over other kinds of learning: there is 
necessarily a considerable degree of 
design required in setting up a corre- 
spondence course. One familiar with 
the characteristics of good design ap- 
plicable to all good adult learning 
experiences will use the opportunity 
forced upon him to produce an ex- 
citing and significant learning experi- 
ence by mail. 
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‘For an analytical description of an excellent teacher-learner relationship in a correspond- 
ence situation, see Thelma Gruenbaum, “The Personal Equation in Correspondence Teach- 
ing,” Adult Leadership, Vol. 7, No. 9 (March, 1959), pp. 266-68. 

“The effectiveness of correspondence instruction as compared with classroom teaching has 
been investigated extensively, perhaps the best summary of this research is “Correspond- 
ence Study, A Plan for Learning,” University of Nebraska News, Vol. 33, No. 21 (January 
21, 1954). 

‘Bernard J. James and Charles A. Wedemeyer, “Completion of University Correspondence 
Courses by Adults, The Effects of Goal-Clarity and Other Factors” (The Journal of High- 
er Education, Vol. XX, No. 2, February, 1959, pp. 87-93) is perhaps the best empirical in- 
vestigation yet done on this point, although it covers only one aspect of the problem. 
‘See also Earl L. Kahn and Leonard S. Stein, “Learning Human Relations by Mail,” The 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 34, No. 10 (March, 1956), pp. 374-76. This describes an experience 
in teaching human relations skills to a group of middle-level executives by mail; one major 
finding is that only those executives with some pre ~existing minimal degree of skill in hu- 
man relations could benefit from the course or were motivated to continue through all the 
lessons. 

5See Gruenbaum, Joc. cit., for a full discussion ‘on this point. 

‘Consider this example from Chicago Home-Study’s experience: For ten years, a course in 
securities analysis has been offered on behalf of the Investment Bankers Association, pri- 
marily for new account executives in investment banking and stock-brokerage offices. The 
training is required by many employers; completion of the course also fulfills half the require- 
ment for the New York Stock Exchange designation, “Registered Representative.” In 
spite of these external motivations, the completion rate of the course doubled with a change 
in instructor—from a cold, subject-oriented man, to someone equally competent in the con- 
tent who also liked people. 


University Bureaus and 


Public Official Traiming 

Bruce B. Mason 

Research Assistant Professor, Training Officer 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs, University of Illinois 
To AN EVER INCREASING extent state 
universities have assumed the role of 
educators to the state and local pub- 
lic service. Brooke Graves sur- 
veyed public service training ac- 
tivities in the states in 1956 and 


selves, the training of incumbent pub- 
lic officials was usually a function of 
an administrative unit that was desig- 
nated by the title of bureau of gov- 
ernment, bureau of public adminis- 
tration, institute of public affairs, or 


discovered that forty-seven (of the 
then forty-eight) states had some 
form of program operating for state 
and local officials. Though he found 
that not all of the training was be- 
ing carried on by universities, his 
survey disclosed that a large portion 
was. Within the universities them- 


some such similar title. 

The reasons for the increasing ac- 
tivity of state universities in the field 
of public official training are numer- 
ous. In part it is a concomitant of 
the increasing attention to adult edu- 
cation in our country. We are less 
and less content that education should 
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begin in kindergarten and end in 
college. More specifically, however, 
the training has come about because 
of the insistent demand on the part 
of public official groups for training. 
In some states this demand has been 
translated into a legislative mandate 
to the university to provide the train- 
ing. Even where the legislature has 
not acted, the demand may sway the 
bureau officials. As one bureau di- 
rector wrote in response to the pl 
tion of why his bureau engaged in 
training activities: “We do it because 
they want us to do it.” Bureaus also 
have gone into the training of state 
and local government officials be- 
cause bureau personnel feel that, 
through training, they may help to 
improve the quality of governmental 
administration, and thereby assist in 
improving the general societal situa- 
tion. York Willbern, director of the 
bureau at The University of Indi- 
ana, has written concerning his rea- 
sons for holding conferences, short 
courses, and other training activities 
for state and local government of- 
ficials: “A single idea put into a 
receptive mind of a person in an op- 
erating position may have more in- 
fluence on society than shaping the 
whole outlook of an 18 year old.” 
On a more self-seeking basis, uni- 
versity bureaus of government have 
gone into training because it serves 
their purposes and the overall pur- 
poses of the university. For one thing, 
where instructional personnel are in- 
volved in the training, these people 
are likely to have their perception 
of government improved, with the 
result that they can convey to their 
on-campus students a more realistic 
impression of how government ac- 


tually operates. Research into the 
problems of state and local govern- 
ment can be improved as well. Not 
only will the academic person gain 
new insights into the operation and 
problems of government through 
contact with government officials, but 
he can build up contacts that will 
open up caches of information that 
would otherwise not be available to 
him. So much of the data concern- 
ing state and local government is 
fugitive, anecdotal, and peripheral 
that research in this field probably 
requires more personal contact and 
survey than in any other area of gov- 
ernment. Finally, bureaus engage in 
training activities because it provides 
them with favorable publicity in the 
state, and not incidentally, increases 
the likelihood that they will receive 
favorable attention in the halls of the 
legislature. 

Whether or not these reasons for 
university bureau entry into public 
service training prove valid depends 
upon the type of training that is of- 
fered and the role which the bureau 
plays. 


Type of Training 


The type of training offered pub- 
lic office incumbents, of course, varies 
from place to place, from group to 
group, and from time to time. The 
professional level of the group; the 
extent to which the group has had 
previous experience in conference 
activity; and the relationships that 
have been built up with the bureau 
will all have a bearing. Nevertheless, 
an examination of more than a hun- 
dred different programs in a dozen 
states indicates a remarkable similarity 
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from one university to another, even 
where the groups involved in the 
training are as diverse as city man- 
agers, on the one hand, and county 
treasurers, on the other. 

Several factors inherent in provid- 
ing training opportunities for public 
officials probably account for much 
of the similarity in approach. Since 
the trainees are full-time government- 
al employees or officials, no training 
conference can normally be held 
which takes up more than a limited 
amount of their time. Therefore, the 
usual length of a conference is no 
more than three days. Often the con- 
ference will last only one day. Fur- 
thermore, because of the expense, no 
more than one training session an- 
nually is possible. With rapid turn- 
over, particularly among elected of- 
ficials, it is difficult to engage in train- 
ing in depth. The bureau must also 
contend with the fact that trainee 
personnel are in a sense self-selected. 
If a workshop is held for county 
clerks, for example, participants come 
to the workshop as a result of having 
been elected to the county clerk’s 
post. The abilities of the students 
to receive the training, the percep- 
tion which they hold of their jobs, 
even the interest which they display 
in improvement of their 
varies from man to man. For the 


abilities 


most part, however, public service 
trainees expect to receive instruction 
in the specific requirements of their 
particular job; the typical program, 
unfortunately, then becomes ninety 
per cent job training and only ten 
per cent theory. For this reason, in 
the average training session, the in- 
structional personnel are taken from 
the membership of the public service 


group itself. On the usual program 
for city managers, for instance, dis- 
cussions not immediately germane to 
the actual operation of a city will 
either be ignored in program plan- 
ning or else be relegated to the after- 
dinner speaker. 
therefore, are often limited to pro- 
viding only the housekeeping func 
tions in a training program. 


Bureau personnel, 


Though all kinds of training tech- 
niques will be used in the average 
program, most public service groups 
prefer techniques that allow for the 
maximum group participation; they 
disdain the professor-student rela- 
tionship that is normal in university 
instructional situations. There is a 
presumption of much more equality 
between the instructional personnel 
and the participants than is normally 
true in the university classroom. Fin- 
ally, it seems to be invariably true 
that public servants dislike to read 
about their positions; the use of writ- 
ten materials is, therefore, limited in 
most cases. 


Need for Training in Theory 


Though there are certain factors 
inherent in the training situation, 
when dealing with public officials, it 
is obvious that not all of the short- 
comings can be credited to these fac- 
tors. First, there is undoubtedly too 
much emphasis in the average train- 
ing short course on job training, and 
not enough on the discussion of the 
theory of government or the his- 
torical foundations of our society. 
Those who are familiar with public 
servants in training situations are 
acutely aware of the need for the 
usual government official to under- 


al 


stand not only how his job operates 
but why. Secondly, standards for 
performance in training should be 
established in order that the training 
sessions do not sink to the level of 
the least interested; this should be 
done even if it means, at first, driving 
some of the participants away from 
the conference. Thirdly, standards 
may be raised markedly by introduc- 
ing more written materials into the 
To ensure that 
these are read, perhaps it will be 


average conference. 


necessary to provide some sort of re- 


ward. Fourthly, bureau personnel 
should be given a greater role in pro- 
gram planning and in selecting in- 
structional personnel. ‘Too often, 
public service groups choose mem- 
bers of their group who are incapable 
of verbalizing the requirements and 
problems of their profession. If pos- 
sible, it might be well to give lead- 


ers of the public service group some 


instruction in teaching. 


Variations in 
Bureau Organization 


Bureau organization for training 
varies from university to university. 
In the majority of cases, a member 
of the bureau staff who is without 
specialized training for training is 
designated as “training officer,” and 
he is instructed to make contacts with 
public service groups, offering to as- 
sist them in their training activities. 
Usually, in these cases, and except in 
the larger bureaus, the training of- 
ficer has other functions to perform 
so that his conference activity occu- 
pies only a portion of his time. In 
some cases, Wisconsin for example, 
the university extension division con- 
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tains subject matter specialists in the 
area of state and local government. 
In these cases, the training function 
often becomes predominant, and the 
research function of the bureau per- 
In the 
remaining universities, the bureau of 
government and the extension divi- 
sion cooperate in providing training 
for public officials, but each remains 
separately organized. Extension han- 


sonnel is subordinated to it. 


dies the administrative or housekeep- 
ing details of conferences, while the 
bureau assists in program planning 
and execution. 


While clearly all three adminis- 
trative arrangements can provide ade- 
quate training, depending upon the 
situation, the last arrangement seems 
to be preferred by both professional 
extension education people and by 
bureau training officers who are fa- 
miliar with it. Perhaps the overriding 
reason why bureau personnel prefer 
the extension-bureau cooperative ar- 
rangement is that it prevents the bu- 
reau from becoming bogged in the 
myriad details essential to the per- 
formance of a successful training con- 
ference. The cooperative arrange- 
ment allows for specialization, then, 
function it 
knows best. It maintains extension’s 
primary responsibility for extra-mural 
instructional activities, while saving 
the valuable time of subject matter 


by each group in the 


specialists for research and consul- 
tative functions. It probably serves 
to enhance the respective roles of 
bureau and extension people in the 
minds of the trainees. However, the 
particular administrative structure 
for training at any specific university 
should be dictated by the circum- 


| 
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stances. Where a university has had 
success by including state and local 
government people on the staff 
the extension division, or where a 
bureau has run efficient programs 
without the cooperation of the exten- 
sion division, a change should be 
made with caution. Often, for ex- 
ample, the extension division either 
does not want or is not capable of 
cooperating with the bureau of gov- 
ernment in training activities. 


Summary 


Public service training, on the con- 
ference or limited-time basis, un- 
doubtedly has a permanent demand 
on bureau personnel time; in a sense 
the demand is irresistible. Both the 
federal and state governments are in- 
creasing their support for training. 
To the benefit of the public, state and 
local officials (even in the areas where 
the ability to get elected is more im- 
portant than the ability to perform) 
are increasingly insistent that they 
be given the opportunity to improve 
their knowledge and skills. The uni- 
versities are recognizing more and 


more the importance of public serv- 
And, the bureaus of 
government are beginning to realize 
that through public service training 
they can increase their knowledge of 
the operations of state and local gov- 
ernment. 


ice professions. 


Yet, if public service training for 
incumbent public officials is to serve 
the purposes of all groups concerned, 
it seems essential that the training 
programs be properly conceived and 
executed. Furthermore, university 
organization for training requires 
study. With the exception of the Li- 
brary of Congress survey of training 
by W. Brooke Graves, which was pri- 
marily a detailing of the extent to 
which training was taking place, no 
basic research efforts have been pub- 
lished which attempt to answer both 
the “why” and “how” of training. 
The need, however, patently exists, 
for while there is much dissatisfaction 
with limited-time training activities 
for public officials, there seems little 
doubt that such training holds out 
great promise to the university bu- 
reaus, to government officials, and to 
our society. 
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A Study of Participants in a 
Group Development Laboratory 


Ilse J. Volinn 


Administrative and Service Center, Seattle Public Schools 


ADULT EDUCATION is approaching 
highly professionalized standing. Ef- 
forts toward objective appraisal of 
the learning processes of adult par- 
ticipants go hand-in-hand with this 
development. The following report is 
a partial appraisal of learning experi- 
ence in the context of a group devel- 
opment laboratory. 

Experience in a training or T group 
is a central part of the educational pro- 
gram in a group development labora- 
tory. These T groups are composed 
of ten to sixteen members. In addition 
there is a trainer and often an assist- 
ant trainer. The purpose of the trainer 
is to guide the group interaction in 
such a way that the participants gain 
the utmost benefit from their labor- 

atory experience. To fully evaluate 
this experience, the varied aims of the 
group dev elopment laboratory need 
to be kept in mind. In the present con- 
text, however, only one specific aim 
relevant to the present study can be 
dealt with. It has been stated by Her- 
bert Thelen’: “The aim of training is 
to help people learn how to behave in 
groups in such a way that the groups 
solve the problems for which they are 
assembled.” 

The study, reported on in this paper, 
was conducted in connection with the 
Fifth Annual Puget Sound Group 
Development Laboratory, held in Se- 
attle during August, 1958. In this 
group development laboratory there 


were eight training or T groups. Each 
of those groups was considered as a 
separate unit. All eight groups were 
studied. The participants were twen- 
ty-one men and seventy-eight women. 
Sixty-eight were public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, eleven were 
from health agencies, eight repre- 
sented the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion; four came from business and in- 
dustry, and eight represented various 
other organizations. Although the par- 
ticipants had various motivations to 
attend the laboratory, the most fre- 
quently stated reasons were: to learn 
about other people’s group behavior 
and to find out about their own behav- 
ior within the group. The possibility 
of obtaining four in-service educa- 
tional credits, was an additional 
centive. 

The following report covers select- 
ed findings from the wealth of data 
collected. 


Aim of Study 


The aim of the study was to test 
differences in others’ perception and 
self-perception of individuals identi- 
fied as leaders and isolates, mobiles 
and non-mobiles. An additional focus 
of the study was to test changes in 
self- -perception as well as others’ per- 
ception. 

The following specific problems 
were considered: 
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1. Leadership within the training 
groups: It was assumed that already 
on the first day of T group sessions 
some individuals had more group ap- 
peal, than others. This assumption was 
confirmed by sociometric ratings. It 
was decided to call those who were 
rated as the best and second best liked 
people in a T group the “leaders.” 
People who were rated as the least or 
next to the least liked participants in 
a T group were called “isolates.” The 
first comparison made is between lead- 
ers and isolates. The following quest- 
ions are considered: 

(a) In what ways were the leaders 
and isolates perceived differently by 
the members of their T group? This 
measure is referred to as “others’ per- 
ception.” 

(b) What is the difference between 
the ways the leaders perceived them- 
selves and the isolates perceived them- 
selves? This measure is referred to as 
“self-perception.” 

(c) To what extent exists a coinci- 
dence of complete rating agreement of 
members with the self-rating of an 
individual? How do the leaders and 
the isolates differ in regard to com- 
plete coincidence in this measure, 
which is referred to as “perfect agree- 
ment?” 

(d) How do the leaders and how do 
the isolates change in relation to 
“others’ perception” (ways the mem- 
bers of their T group see them), “self- 
perception” (ways they see them- 
selves), and “perfect” ‘ agreement” 
(coincidence of self-rating with rating 
of all other participants)? 

(e) What is the comparison be- 
tween the leaders who remained lead- 
ers throughout the time of the lab. 
(non-mobile leaders), with the lead- 


ers who lost their leadership status 
(downward leaders), and those who 
were not leaders at the beginning but 
attained leadership status during the 
course of the lab. (upward leaders)? 

(f) What is the comparison be- 
tween the isolates who remained iso- 
lates throughout the time of the lab. 
(non-mobile isolates) with the people 
who were isolates at the beginning of 
the lab. but became more popular later 
(upward mobile isolates) and those 
people who were relatively popular at 
the beginning but became isolates dur- 
ing the lab. sessions (downward mo- 
bile isolates) ? 

2. Status mobility within the train- 
ing groups: It was observed that the 
rank of persons within the status hier- 
archy changed between the first and 
the second testing. For instance on 
the first day a person may have been 
the second best liked member of a T 
group (he had rank 2), but on the 
second testing he was only the ninth 
best liked person (rank 9). Such an in- 
dividual moved down seven ranks. 
This study makes a comparison be- 
tween such downward mobile indi- 
viduals (people who became less pop- 
ular, lost 
“moved up” 


rank) with individuals who 
(became more popular, 
gained rank). ‘Ihe comparison is con- 
cerned with the following aspects of 
group interaction, in terms of the 
same categories used for the compar- 
ison of leaders and isolates. 


(a) Others’ perception. In what 
ways did T group members perceive 
“upward mobiles” differently from 


“downward mobiles”? 
(b) Self-perception. 
did “upward mobiles” 
selves differently 
mobiles”? 


In what ways 
perceive them- 
from “downward 
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(c) Perfect agreement. How much 
agreement of self-perception and oth- 
ers’ perception was found in “upward 
mobiles” in contrast to the amount 
“downward mobiles’’? 

(d) Changes observed in the above 
three categories. What changes had 
occurred during the lab. sessions in 
reference to others’ perception, self- 
perception and perfect agreement? 

About half the persons enrolled in 
the lab. remained in the same status 
position from the first to the second 
testing period. This group is called 
“non-mobile.” It leaders 
who remained leaders, isolates who re- 


found in 


comprises 


mained isolates, and any person with- 
in the middle range who remained in 
the same rank or moved one rank up 
or down only. 


Group Skills Under 
Consideration 


he first task was to select specific 
interaction behavior which would be 
studied. A pre-test conducted with a 
similar type of group was used for 
identifying the areas of greatest in- 
terest. Indices to describe different as- 
pects of a behavioral set were con- 
structed. The following five indices 
are discussed in the present study: 

(1) Social skill consists of meeting 
staying on the task and ex- 
plaining clearly. 

(2) Fle xibility refers to the w ay a 
person seems to adapt to change, wel- 
comes new ideas and shows absence 
of dogmatism in defending his own 
point of view. 


issues, 


(3) Empathy refers to tactfulness 
and apparent understanding of other 
people’s feelings and thinking. 


(4) Participation consists of a con- 


sideration of the individual’s quantity 
of participation and his effort to draw 
out other group participants. 

(5) Co-operation is the index of 
effort to enlist co-operation as op- 
posite to the tendency to arouse antag- 
onism. 


Methodology 


The data are based on the study of 
eight training groups of the labora- 
tory. These groups are considered as 
informal face-to-face organizations 
and are treated in accordance with 
theoretical principles referring to that 
particular type of social grouping. 
The researchers realize that certain as- 
pects of behavior have been neglected, 
e.g., individual motivation, impact of 
larger organizations, community pres- 
sures, etc. The research project had to 
be limited to a dimension which was 
manageable, hence the findings report- 
ed are within those limitations. 
instrument was a 
questionnaire which was submitted to 
each participant on the first day of T 
group meetings (Test 1) and on the 
afternoon of the fourth day of T 
group meetings (Test II). 

All statements of significance in 
this report are based on statistical tests, 
usually the t test to evaluate the differ- 
ences between means. The .05 level of 
significance has been accepted as a 
level of confidence. 


The research 


Findings 


This report is concerned only with 
what Helen Jennings? refers to as psy- 
chegroup. The socio or task group is 
not dealt with at the present time. The 
structure within the psychegroup is 
based on people’s ratings on the socio- 
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metric scale referring to socio-emo- 
tional attraction or likeability. 

1. Comparison of leaders and iso- 
lates. This is a discussion of the peo- 
ple on the extremes of the sociometric 
scale: sixteen leaders and sixteen iso- 
lates. The middle category is omitted 
at the present time. The first juxta- 
position of leaders and isolates refers to 
the ways in which they were per- 
ceived by their respective T group 
members. 

(a) Others’ perception. All partici- 


pants were asked to rate all members 


Table 1. 


Participation 
Test I 
Test Il 
Both I 
Group Skill 
Test | 
Test Il 
Both I and II 
Flexibility 
Test I 
Test Il 
Both I 
Empathic Ability 
Test I 
Test Il 
Both I 
Co-operation 
Antagonism 
Test I 
Test Il 
Both I and II 


and Il 


and Il 


and Il 


*One leader was dropped from the sample because of failure to complete Test II. 
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Mean average participation, skill, 
15* leaders and 16 isolates, on two testing occasions. 


in their own T group. Those ratings 
represent the measure of “others’ per- 
ception.” For example, in the follow- 
ing list of differentiation, it can be 
seen that participants thought leaders 
participate more than isolates. Leaders 
also were considered as more empa- 
thic than isolates. 


Leaders Isolates 
More participation Less participation 
More skill Less skill 
More flexibility Less flexibility 
More empathy Less empathy. 


flexibility and empathic ability scores for 


t score 
Leaders Isolates X1-X2 
X1 X2 X1-X2 
4.79 3.44 5.09 
4.60 4.03 2.49 
4.69 73 5.55 
8.09 7.10 4.70 
8.04 6.99 
8.06 6.99 4.85 
7.287 6.58 22 
7.287 6.356 2.3 
7.29 6.47 8 
8.08 7.27 4.30 
8.13 7.31 3.17 
8.11 7.29 5.70 
2.66 2.27 4.957 
2.51 2.32 
2.58 2.30 4.7 


Table 2. Mean average of over-ratings and under-ratings for leaders and isolates on two 
testing occasions. 
Under-Ratings Over-Ratings 
Leaders Isolates t score Leaders Isolates t score 
Test I 5.31 2.34 3.36 2.91 4.98 3.28 
Test Il 4.64 2.42 3.23 2.0 5.69 5.01 
Both I and II 4.98 2.38 4.65 2.41 5.33 5.88 


= 
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The greatest difference between 
leaders and isolates was empathic abil- 
ity and amount of participation. The 
least difference between leaders and 
isolates was in flexibility. 

The differentiations can be ex- 
plained by the existing values of a 
group development laboratory. Free 
and ample participation is expected 
since interaction is considered the 
tool by which knowledge and skill 
will be increased. 

Empirical studies 
“small groups” 


in the field of 
research report find- 
ings which are similar to these of the 
group development laboratory. 
George Homans* observed a group of 
working girls and found that isolates 
interact less than other girls, but that 
the most popular girls had medium 
participation. Michael S. Olmsted* 
reports in his research findings that 
“the person who talks tends to be 
better liked than the person who does 
not, but this does not seem to be a 
linear relationship of the more talk- 
ing, the more liking.” 

Empathy as an important factor 
to differentiate between leaders and 
isolates can be explained by the values 
of the lab. situation: People are ex- 
pected to sense each others’ thinking 
and feeling. The question arises: 
Why is flexibility a relatively unim- 
portant factor in relation to leader- 
ship? At the present time it is pos- 
sible to give a speculative answer 
only. On certain occasions leaders 
might be looked upon as people who 
already have formulated an opinion 
and therefore can be helpful in mak- 
ing decisions. G. M. Hochbaum® 
studied the relationship of self-confi- 
dence and reaction to group pressure 
and found that “the more competent 


a person perceived himself to be con- 
cerning a given group-related issue, 
the less will his perception of his 
competence be influenced by dis- 
agreement with his reference group.” 

(b) Self-perception. All partici- 
pants were asked to rate themselves 
in Test I as well as in Test II. Their 
rating constitutes the dimension of 
“self-perception.” This self-percep- 
tion measure was compared with the 
‘others’ perception” which expressed 
the ways group participants saw the 
individual in question. If an individ- 
ual rated himself higher on a specific 
question than others rated him, he 
was given an “over-rating” score on 
that question. If an individual rated 
himself lower than the others rated 
him on a specific question, he was 
given an “under-rating” score.® Lead- 
ers and isolates were compared on 
the sum of their over-ratings and the 
sum of their under-ratings. The fol- 
lowing results were found: 


Leaders 
Under-rate their own group skill 
Under-rate their flexibility 
Under-rate their empathy 
Under-rate their ability to enlist co-opera- 
tion 
Isolates 
Over-rate their own group skill 
Over-rate their flexibility 
Over-rate their empathy 
Over-rate their ability to enlist co-opera- 
tion 
Leaders have less over-ratings than 


under-ratings, and isolates have more 
over-ratings than under-ratings. An 
explanation can only be speculative. 
Leaders may use a higher standard in 
rating themselves for group skills in 
general than isolates do. 

(c) Perfect agreement. In some 
instances all members of a T group 
agree in their rating on a specific 
question. For instance: all members 
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of group 1 rated the person A as 
over-participant. Now, if person A 
also rates himself as over-participant, 
this is called a case of “perfect agree- 
ment.” ‘The questionnaire consisted 
of 15 questions relating to group be- 
havior. It was calculated in how 
many of these questions “perfect 
agreement” was reached. It was 
found that leaders averaged 1.81 such 
occurrences, while isolates averaged 
only .53. The interpretation is based 
on several considerations: Group 
members may agree more easily on 
the behavior of leaders than isolates, 
because of the leaders’ higher degree 
of participation. It might also be that 
the reason a person has leadership 
status is because of the lack of am- 
biguity in his behavior. However, 
considering the second factor in the 
agreement measure, the self-rating, it 
must be remembered that it is much 
easier for leaders than for isolates to 
have instances of “perfect agree- 
ment,” because they are rated more 
uniformly by other participants. 
Since group members agree less con- 
sistently in their evaluation of iso- 
lates, there is less likelihood for iso- 
lates to rate themselves in accordance 
with the unanimous rating of others. 

(d) Change: a measure of learn- 
ing. This discussion is concerned 
with the changes which occurred be- 
tween Test I and Test II. In general, 
differences between leaders and iso- 
lates diminished. Decrease occurred 


in the category of “others’ percep- 
tion” as well as in the category of 
‘self-perception.’’ The greatest 
change was observed in “participa- 
tion.” Leaders and isolates became 
more similar in participation than in 
any other category. This fact may 
be explained by the deliberate effort 
in training groups to draw out the 
low participants and by the reduction 
of restraint produced by familiarity. 


Leaders: Mobile and 
Non-Mobile 


The next group of people to con- 
sider is the one, which at one time or 
another was rated as leaders. Three 
categories must be distinguished: (1) 
Persons who were rated as leaders in 
Test I but not in Test II. They are 
called “downward mobile leaders.” 
(2) Persons who held a leadership 
position in Test I and again in Test 
Il. They are “non-mobile leaders.” 
(3) Persons who were rated as lead- 
ers in Test II but not in Test I. They 
are called “upward mobile leaders.” 
The first question to be asked is: 
Which group of leaders changed the 
most in the way other participants 
rated them? 

(a) Others’ perception. It was 
found that the “upward mobile lead- 
ers” changed the most in all the be- 
havioral categories. The change was 
in the expected direction: increased 
participation, increased group skill, 


Table 3. Mean average of the number of items showing perfect agreement between self 
and others’ ratings, for leaders and isolates, on two testing occasions. 
Leaders Isolates t score 
Test I 1.63 J 2.72 
Test Il 2.00 56 2.48 
Both I and Il 1.81 53 3.6 


Py 
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Table 4. 


Mean average participation, skill, flexibility, empathic ability and antagonism 


score for three categories of leaders on two testing occasions. 


Test | Test Il Difference 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Participation 


Group Skill 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Flexibility 
down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Dogmatism 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


E-mpathic ability 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Antagonism 
Co-operation 


Table 5. 


Mean average of over-rating, under-rating and perfect agreement, of three 


categories of leaders on two testing occasions. 


Test I Test Il Difference 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Over-ratings 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Under-ratings 


down mobile 
non-mobile 
up mobile 


Perfect Agreement 


3.09 2.63 
2.54 2.13 
3.85 1.78 
4.64 
4.46 
4.93 
1.63 
1.50 


3.17 


increased flexibility, increased em- 
pathic ability and increased success 
in enlisting co-operation. The great- 
est increase occurred in flexibility. 
The “downward mobile leaders’’ 
showed quantitatively less change and. 
with one exception, the change was 
in the expected direction—decreased 
group skill, decreased flexibility, de- 
creased empathic ability, decreased 
success in enlisting co-operation. The 
one exception was in the participation 
index: The members perceived the 


participation of the downward mo- 
bile leaders as having increased. Since 
the participation score of the down- 
ward mobile leaders at Test II was 
considerably higher than that of the 
upward mobile leaders at Test I, it 
can be ,assumed that the group of 
downward mobile leaders was over- 
participating from the very begin- 
ning. Of the various changes ob- 
served, the greatest amount of de- 
crease was in enlistment of co-opera- 
tion. As could be expected, the non- 


J 
4.8 4.91 +.11 
4.67 4.65 —.05 
3.95 4.52 +.57 
8.16 7.68 —48 
7.6 8.63 +1.03 
7.05 7.05 000 
6.97 7.85 +88 
2.36 2.27 —.09 
2.42 2.65 +.23 
8.21 791 30 
7.95 7.85 
7.88 8.6 + .62 
2.69 2.29 —.40 
2.51 2.29 ~28 
—.46 
—Al 
+2.07 
+.45 
000 
+ 40 
1.67 + 1.50 
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mobile leaders underwent relatively 
little change. The one exception was 
in group skill, where some decrease 
was noticed. An even slighter de- 
crease was observed in participation, 
empathic ability, and enlistment of 
co-operation. 


(b) Self-perception. The next 
question to be asked is: How did the 
three categories of leaders change 
their self-rating? The greatest change 
occurred in the upward mobile lead- 
ers and in the non-mobile leaders. 
The upward mobiles greatly decreased 
their over-ratings; the non-mobiles 
greatly decreased their under-ratings. 
There was only slight change in the 
downward mobiles. They decreased 
their over-ratings and increased their 
under-ratings. It is possible only to 
speculate about these findings. One 
of the value patterns of the lab. 
seemed to be a certain modesty about 
one’s self-evaluation. It may follow 
that under-ratings are a manifestation 
of that attitude. The group of up- 
ward mobile leaders has the lowest 
over-rating score of all categories. 


(c) Perfect agreement. The great- 
est change occurred in the upward 
mobile leaders. From an average of 
1.67 instances of “perfect agreement” 
in Test I an increase to 3.17 in Test 
II was observed. The downward 
mobile leaders slightly decreased in 
this measure while the non-mobile 
leaders slightly increased. No inter- 
pretation has been found for the fact 
that downward mobile leaders showed 
in Test I a higher perfect agreement 
incident than either the upward or 
the non-mobile leaders. 


Isolates: Mobile and 
Non-mobile 

For purpose of analysis, the iso- 
lates will now be considered in three 
categories: (1) People who were 
isolates in Test I but ceased to be iso- 
lates at the time of Test II, the up- 
ward mobile isolates. (2) People 
who remained isolates from Test I to 
Test II, the non-mobile isolates. (3) 
People who were not considered iso- 
lates at the time of Test I but were 
classified as isolates at the time of 
Test II, the downward mobile iso- 
lates. All three categories will be 
compared in relation to their group 
skills. 

(a) Others’ perception. Relative- 
ly few changes occurred in this cate- 
gory. The upward mobile isolates 
were perceived as having increased 
their empathic ability between Test 
I and Test II. 
were considered as having less group 
skill at the time of Test II than at 
the time of Test I. Upward mobile 
isolates were perceived as having in- 
creased their group skill between Test 
I and Test II. 

(b) Self-perception. A compari- 
son between self-ratings and others’ 
ratings showed changes in the cate- 
gories of over-rating and under- 
rating. Upward mobile. isolates de- 
creased their over-ratitfgs and in- 
creased their under-ratings. Non- 
mobile isolates decreased the over- 
rating somewhat and increased the 
under-ratings very slightly. Down- 
ward mobile isolates increased the 
over-rating and decreased the under- 
ratings. 

(c) Perfect agreement. The co- 
incidence of self-ratings with unan- 


Downward isolates 


o- 
| 
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imous others’ rating was increased in 
the case of upward mobile isolates. 
There was a very slight increase in 
the case of non-mobile isolates and a 
small decrease in the downward mo- 
bile isolates. 


The Non-Mobiles 


Half of the participants who at- 
tended the laboratory were non- 
mobiles. These are people who either 
remained in exactly the same socio- 


metric rank or changed by one rank 
only. The group includes the lead- 
ers who remained leaders, the isolates 
who remained isolates, and the large 
number of other members within the 
above-specified category of group 
mobility. 


(a) Others’ perception. It was 
found that non-mobiles were seen ex- 
actly the same way at the time of 
Test II as at the time of Test I. Their 
scores in participation, group skill, 
flexibility, empathy and co-operation 


Table 6. Mean average participation, skill, flexibility, empathic ability and antagonism score 


for three categories of isolates, 


on two testing occasion. 


Test I Test Il Difference 


up mobile 
non-mobile 
down mobile 


Participation 
up mobile 
non-mobile 
down mobile 


Group Skill 
“up mobile 
non-mobile 
down mobile 


Flexibility 


up mobile 
non-mobile 
down mobile 


Dogmatism 

up mobile 
non-mobile 
down mobile 


Empathic ability 


up mobile 
non-mobile 
down mobile 


Co-operation 
Antagonism 


Table /. 


Mean average over-rating, under-rating and perfect agreement of three categories 


of isolates, on two testing occasions. 


Test I Test II Difference 


up mobiles 
non-mobile 
down mobiles 


Over-ratings 


up mobiles 
non-mobiles 


Under-ratings 
down mobiles 


up mobiles 
non-mobiles 


Perfect agreement 
down mobiles 


3.38 3.47 +.09 
3.5 3.72 +.22 
4.42 4.21 
7.24 7.48 + .24 
7.32 6.58 —.74 
6.63 6.68 +.05 
6.55 6.80 +.25 
6.23 5.92 
2.29 2.38 + 09 
2.04 1.99 —.05 
7.22 7.97 
7.30 7.68 + 38 
7.19 7.01 —.18 
"+21 
2.27 2.53 +26 
017 “10 
5.50 4.28 —1,22 
4.66 4.19 
5.66 6.99 + 1,33 
2.87 2.90 
3.03 1.87 —1.16 
5 8 +3 
7 2 
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had not changed. It appears that in 
the eyes of the respective T group 
members the majority of persons did 
not undergo any changes within the 
six behavioral categories. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
number of non-mobiles varies with- 
in different T groups. Some of the 
groups showed considerably greater 
change in mobility than others did. 
Certain groups preserved most of 
their status positions, others shifted 
most of their participants by several 
ranks. 

It appears that either the overt be- 
havior of non-mobiles did not change 
or that the participants did not ob- 
serve any changes. It may be that 
the attention was focused on people 
in the limelight: leaders, isolates, up- 
ward mobiles or downw ard mobiles. 
By giving a great deal of attention 
to a selected group, those who oc- 
casioned less attention may have been 
neglected. 

(b) Self-perception. The next 
question to ask is: How do those non- 
mobiles who did not change in the 
eyes of the other 
change in their self-rating? 

It was found that the amount of 
under-rating decreased significantly. 
The over-rating remained the same. 
It may be concluded that the group 
had moved toward a more objective 
self-perception. A learning process 
may have taken place. * 

(c) Perfect agreement. The “per- 
fect agreement” score increased sig- 
nificantly, from an average of .86 to 
1.31. The change may be inter- 
preted within a framework of two 
aspects of group behavior: the non- 
mobiles, like the upward-mobiles, 
became less ambiguous to the T group 


group members, 


participants. The non-mobiles be- 
came more realistic in their self-per- 
ception. It may be concluded that 
learning had taken place. 


Quality of Group Mobility 


It was found that T Groups varied 
greatly in the amount of change their 
participants underwent in relation to 
An index of 
mobility was constructed by dividing 
the sum of rank changes by the num- 
ber of group members. 
magnitude of mobility the eight 
Groups ranked as follows. 


their sociometric rank. 


In order of 


Name of Group Mobility index 


Group 2 2.214 
Group 7 1.5 
Group 3 1.384 
Group | 92 
Group 4 80 
Group 6 75 
Group 5 727 
Group 8 4 
Summary 


from 
served to analyze 


Although the data are far 
conclusive, they 
certain aspects of group dev elopment 
processes. In summary, the follow- 
ing observations were made: 

On the very first day of T group 
meetings some people are singled out 
as being more liked than the rest, and 
others as being less liked. The dis- 
tinction between these leaders and 
isolates is statistically significant. 
Leaders are perceived as participating 
more fully, having more group skill, 
flexibility and empathy than isolates. 
Leaders tend to under-rate them- 
selves while isolates tend to over-rate 
themselves. 

Some people remain in the same 
status position during the time of the 
lab.; others show mobility. The up- 
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ward and downward mobiles are sig- 
nificantly differentiated in some as- 
pects of group behavior. Upward 
mobiles are perceived as having more 
empathic ability, group skill and abil- 
ity to enlist co-operation than down- 
ward mobiles. It was found that mo- 
bility was not related to amount of 
under-ratings or over-ratings. 

Over 50 per cent of all the par- 
ticipants were non-mobiles who did 
not change their status rank. Sig- 
nificant changes occurred in relation 
to their self-perception and not in re- 
lation to others’ perception. Their 
under-ratings decreased significantly 
while their over-ratings remained un- 
changed. 

A comparison of the eight T 
groups reveals different rates of mo- 
bility. Neither the cause nor the re- 
lationship of this mobility to other 
group characteristics has been ana- 
lyzed in the present study. 


In conclusion an answer should be 


given to the question: How did this 
study help to analyze training pro- 
cesses which occurred during the T 


group sessions and how did this 
learning contribute to the solving of 
group processes? This study showed 
how different people were perceived 
by their T group members and in 
what relation their self-perception 
was with others’ perception. But 
most important of all several types 
of changes which had occurred dur- 
ing the training sessions were discov- 
ered. It is possible that, with fur- 
ther research, such an analysis of 
changes could lead to the formulation 
of typologies: a differentiation of 
leaders and isolates in specified small 
group situations, a differentiation of 
people most susceptible to the train- 
ing methods of a group development 
lab. and those least susceptible; typol- 
ogies of upward and downward mo- 
biles, and analysis of in-group rates 
of mobility. 

It is hoped that some of this re- 
search will eventually be conducted 
and incorporated into the general 
body of sociological research of 
“small groups,” as well as into the 
body of knowledge related to the 
field of adult education. 


‘Herbert Thelen, Dynamics of Groups at Work, p. 131. 
*Helen Jennings, “Sociometric Differentiation of the Psychegroup and Sociogroup,” Socio- 


metry, Vol. X, Feb. 1947, No. 1, pp. 71 and 74. 


’George Homans, “The Cash Posters,” ASR, Vol. 19, Dec. 1954, p. 730. 
4Michael S. Olmsted, “Orientation and Role in Small Groups,’ ASR, Vol. 19, Dec. 1954, 


p- 749. 


5G. M. Hochbaum, “Self-confidence and Reaction to Group Pressure,’ ASR, Vol. 19, 


Dec. 1954, p. 679. 


‘Methods to find under-ratings and over-ratings: Answers to each question were on a 
weighted 3 point scale. The score on each question for “others’ perception” (divided by 
number of respondents) was compared with the weight of the self-perception score. 


Democracy Three Ways 
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WE ALL AGREE that adult education is 
a democratic movement, growing out 
of democratic societies and support- 
ing democratic ideals. But democracy 
has many aspects, not just one, and 
adult educators disagree about what 
we are doing and what we should be 
doing largely because we concentrate 
on different attributes of democracy 
as we practice it in the United States. 

Three major democratic concepts, 
each clearly distinguishable and all 
somewhat opposed to each other, form 
bases for the various philosophies of 
adult education which sometimes seem 
irreconcilable. Perhaps the effort to 
distinguish these three attitudes in 
somewhat graphic terms will point up 
the real promise and just as real limi- 
tations of each approach. 

The oldest democratic ideal in- 
volved in adult education, the one 
most responsible for its beginnings, 
is that of a fluid class structure in 
which each man may rise or fall 
his abilities warrant. This is not the 
same as the Communist ideal of 
classless society; it is only a belief that 
while economic, social, and intellectual 
distinctions will always keep society 
more or less stratified, ev ery person 
ought to have a chance to move out 
of the class into which he is born. 


The Ladder 


To those whose concept of demo- 
cracy strongly emphasizes the fluid 
class structure, adult education is a 
ladder, providing vocational and cult- 


ural training which will qualify the 
ambitions for advancement. 

Adult educators who hold this lad- 
der view tend to cling most closely 
to traditional educational patterns— 
formal courses, examinations, stand- 
ards which must be met, clearly-de- 
fined rungs which will let the student 
and his society know exactly who is 
above him and who is below him. It 
is, of course, axiomatic that the higher 
one is, the better one is, the more de- 
serving of responsibility and money. 

This ladder concept will be recog- 
nized immediately as the one which 
most of our students hold. Those of- 
ferings providing the clearest avenues 
to vocational advancement or _ in- 
creased financial rewards are usually 
the ones which attract the largest en- 
rollments. And it is also the method 
which provides the clearest results, as 
we can count up students who have 
achieved advancements in economic 
and intellectual status. 

But the ladder concept has two im- 
portant limitations. First, it is a sep- 
arating process which emphasizes the 
distinctions between individual stu- 
dents and rather cruelly discards those 
who stumble or quit on the lower 
rungs as unworthy of any further 
attention. “They have found their 
niche in society, let them stay there 
and try to be happy.” Second, the 
ladder view oversimplifies both the 
social structure and the individual 
achievement by assuming that there is 
only one ladder. People who think of 
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human improvement in terms of classi- 
cal cultural development refuse to ad- 
mit that vocational training is a legi- 
timate endeavor, and students whose 
eye is on a particular certificate quali- 
fying them in a particular profession 
have no time for the arts and the so- 
cial sciences. Each of these groups 
think that they own the only proper 
ladder. Actually, of course, there are 
many ladders varying widely in 
height, in angle of ascent, and in the 
rewards at the top of them. 


The Tide 


The second democratic belief which 
underlies a philosophy of adult edu- 
cation is the idea of progress toward 
perfection. Democracy is an expand- 
ing, developing society, says this 
camp, and adult education ought to 
be a tide, moving us all to a better 
world. 

On the surface, this idea that adult 
education can change everything for 
the better in a sweeping tidal move- 
ment is extremely optimistic. But be- 
neath this optimism may sometimes 
be seen an exaggerated dissatisfaction 
with the present; if we want to change 
everything, then the natural assump- 
tion is that everything needs a change, 
that nothing is today as it should be. 
This odd combination of despair for 
the present and impatient hope for 
the future produces curiously uneven 
results, both in political liberalism and 
in adult education liberalism. 

The adult educators who dream of 
changing the world are our most val- 
uable experimenters. Group dynamics, 
community development, the idea that 
education is nothing unless it changes 
behavior—all these contain elements 


of the messianic impulse, and all of 
them have achieved results in areas 
which old-fashioned methods do not 
even approach. 

But those adult educators who have 
these high hopes may well do more 
harm to our cause than any other 
group. Highly vocal, their many con- 
tributions to our publications often 
suffer from all three of our major fail- 
ings: a too-snobbish assumption that 
we know exactly what every other 
adult ought to be doing to improve 
himself, a windy vagueness of pur- 
pose, and a preference for impossibili- 
ties over moderate but attainable aims. 
And their experiments sometimes pro- 
vide comfort to our enemies, too, as 
the tide which is supposed to advance 
civilization merely stirs up the sands 
of the beach at random or beats hope- 
lessly against the hard rock of popular 
inertia. 


The Supermarket 


The most equalitarian and comfort- 
able of all the tenets which can be 
grouped roughly under the demo- 
cratic philosophy is faith in the com- 
mon man, the source of a third atti- 
tude toward adult education. At its 
most enthusiastic—“every man is as 
good as every other man, and better 
too”—such a view minimizes qualita- 
tive differences with a belief that 
every adult already has sufficient 
depth of judgment to qualify as 
master of his own fate. People who 
see mankind in this beneficent light 
tend to think of adult education as a 


supermarket where each can choose 


for himself from among varying pro- 
ducts and varying brands of the same 
product. 
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The people with the supermarket 
view of adult education have in many 
easiest time of it, and they 
have a firm understanding of the 
importance of consumer preference, 
the power factor which most clearly 
distinguishes adult education adminis- 
tratively from education for young- 
sters. The customer is always right, 
these people say, and if one of our ed- 
ucational offerings stays on the shelf 
despite our best promotional efforts, 
we need not incriminate ourselves or 
the beast of a public. We merely re- 
place it with something more attrac- 
tively flavored and priced, and do not 
worry about deficiency diseases which 
may result from the community’s re- 
fusal to consume the offering of our 
choice. 


ways the 


After all, who can prove that two 
new bowling alleys do not replace the 
loss suffered by the collapse of a Great 
Books Program? And when we look at 
the tremendous number of agencies 
of adult education and their offerings, 
who can say that the supermarket 
metaphor does not provide the best 
picture of it? 

But this willingness to place all the 
decisions of adult education in the 
hands of the consumers of course lends 
itself to the abandonment of any value 
judgments whatever. One of the other 
two approaches to adult education 
leads too often to vague or unattain- 
able purposes, and the other to a 
purpose which can be restrictive and 


divisive, but they do both have pur- 
poses. The owner of an adult edu- 
cation supermarket 
pears to have no legitimate purpose at 
all in opening his doors every evening. 

A commentary which points up the 
inadequacies of all the existing ap- 
proaches, as this one has done, norm- 
ally concludes with an exhortation 
pleading for an amalgamation of the 
best in each or an entirely new ap- 
proach full of promise. No such at- 
tempt will be rade here. 


sometimes ap- 


Despite the fact that all three views 
can produce similar programs with 
a funda- 
mental disagreement about intention 
will continue to exist. To summarize 
this disagreement perhaps too suc- 
with a statement from each 


similarly successful results, 


cinctly 


camp: 


The ladder—“Only a few can make 
worth-while progress.” 

The tide—“Everybody must make 
progress together.” 

The supermarket—“Progress—who 
needs it?” 

With such differences, it is impossi- 
ble for anyone to make a pat resolu- 
tion of these three views, no matter 
how urgently we feel the need for a 
unifying philosophy of adult educa- 
tion. Perhaps, though, these figures 
of the ladder, the tide, and the super- 
market will provide mirrors in which 
we can see our enemies, our doubles, 
and our work a little more objectively. 
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TRENDS IN ENGLISH ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by S. G. Raybould, 
Heinemann, London, Melbourne, To- 
ronto, 1959, 258 pp. $3.00. 


“What happens to adult education 
in England in the coming years is a 
matter of very great importance. Dur- 
ing recent generations there has been 
a notable political and social advance 
towards a really effective industrial 
; welfare state, and 
everyone knows that during that pe- 
riod a very large number of the lead- 
ing men and women in public life, 
whether in Westminster, 
county 


democracy and 


in city and 
government, or in the great 
voluntary associations, have proudly 
acknow ledged their indebtedness to 
the classes of the Worker’s Education- 
al Association or to University Ex- 
tension lectures. I have no doubt that 
most of them attributed the value of 
their experience in these classes and 
lectures, not to their needing any 
more schooling than other people, but 
to the fact that they continued the 
activity of self-education when they 
were adult.” 

This statement by Sir Charles Mor- 
ris, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, in the foreword, places 
the discussions by the informed con- 
tributors to this book in proper per- 
spective. It gives adult education a 
firm foundation in the culture of a 
great people. 


The book, edited by Mr. Raybould, 
and dedicated to Mr. R. H. Tawney, 


is the most comprehensive description 
and evaluation of changes going on in 
English adult education which has 
come across to us. 

The Workers’ Educationai Associa- 
tion has changed. Its operations can 
no longer be defined in terms of its 
historical and its lingering purpose. 
There is reason to doubt that volun- 
teer, liberal minded, intellectual lead- 
ers are needed to bring educational 
programs to benighted workers in or- 
der to rescue them from uncompre- 
hending ignorance. It is also evident 
that W.E.A. no longer enjoys a mo- 
nopoly on adult education and “ 
it is impossible to ignore the fairly 
widespread feeling that the W.E.A. 
has lost the initiative in adult educa- 
tion over the past decade. Despite the 
increase in W.E.A. student numbers 
most of the radically new and excit- 
ing experiments in adult education 
have taken place outside, or even in 
direct competition with the W.E.A. 
In many areas the association is no 
longer on the adult educational fron- 
tier. As the Ashby Report observed, 
‘... the main initiative at present lies 
with university extra-mural depart- 
ments’.”” 

Labor unions have not come 
staunchly to the defense of W.E.A. 
They know that Mansbridge’s prin- 
cipal aim in establishing the W.E.A. 
¥ . was to establish stronger links 
than had hitherto been forged be- 
tween the university extension move- 
ment and working-class organizations. 
It is not, perhaps, so widely appreci- 
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ated that one of the factors impelling 
him to this action was concern about 
the union leadership in the Taff Vale 
dispute in 1900, which led to the most 
serious legal threat to trade unionism 
that had been known for three-quar- 
ters of a century. Rightly or wrongly, 
Mansbridge thought that the railw ay- 
men had been unw isely led, and he 
attributed the fact to the ‘hard ve- 
neer’ of elementary education which 
was all that most workingmen re- 
ceived. The remedy, he believed, was 
not merely more education, but ‘wise 
and free’ education, of the kind and 
quality associated with universities, 
and especially the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge.” 

There is little question but that 
unions have long felt that the W.E.A. 
is not and never was essentially a 
workingman’s organization. Indeed 
W.E.A. leaders made efforts to achieve 
this goal, and they were delighted 
when low income, hard-handed work- 
ingmen attended their classes, but they 
would be the last to contend that such 
people represented the majority of 
their students. 

Today, labor unions, while not 
breaking cordial relations with 
W.E.A. and cooperating with it, are 
doing three things under their own 
power: they are emphasizing the 
“technical aspect of trade union work, 
such as union organizations, branch 
practice, and procedures in negotia- 
tion and arbitration,” they are holding 
“liberal” adult education as a union 
activity; and, they are establishing 
direct contacts with univer- 
sities, without recourse to the services 
of the W.E.A. as the traditional link 
between the universities and working- 
class organizations.” 


Aside from the attitude of labor 
unions, it becomes noticeably evident 
that among laboring people in Eng- 
land class consciousness is no longer 
a good motivation for adult education. 
The fact that W.E.A. is associated ijn 
the minds of people in general with 
an underprivileged class movement 
disposes many of them to avoid its 
programs. They are reluctant to be 
identified with such a class. Indeed, 
as the standard of living of workers 
becomes indistinguishable from that 
of the middle class, they join in the 
status feelings of this group and have 
no urge for separate identification. It 
may even be possible for workers to 
become, in the not too distant future, 
the group most inclined to resist 
change. 

“For four decades the W.E.A. had 
a virtual monopoly of the services of 
the universities, 
its turn, since 1945, by education di- 
rectly provided by the extra-mural 
departments of the universities, which 
now are Responsible Bodies, 


be challenged in 


zations recognized and supported b 
the Ministry of Education as nani 
sible for the provision of facilities for 
adult education. It is this direct pro- 
vision, residually definable as the ci- 
vilian adult education conducted by 
extra-mural departments outside their 
work with the W.E.A., which is now 
termed ‘University Extension’.” 
Many universities are convinced 
they control the scope and quality of 
courses better when they organize and 
manage their own extension activities. 
They see no reason either for a “mid- 
dleman” action by volunteer recruit- 
ers or a “volunteer intermediary” to 
act for people who can just as well go 
directly to the university for their in- 
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formation and to make their own ar- 
rangements. 

Universities have observed their ex- 
tension students are not joining a 
movement for a social ideal but are 
seeking to equip themselves better 
within relatively narrow subject fields. 
W.E.A. was a movement, and students 
signed up year after year in a wide 
range of subjects because they be- 
lieved in its purpose and show ed their 
loyalty. The extension divisions of 
universities are educational service sta- 
tions “ meeting specific needs 
with courses of established value.” An 
extension class, thus, quite apart from 
W.E.A. traditions or purposes, “ 
consists of an accumulated group of 
students whose interests happen to 
coincide in the particular course.” 

“A generation before the passing of 
the 1944 Education Act, the Adult 
Education Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction had issued its now 
classic Final Report in which the be- 
lief was expressed that: ‘It is impera- 
tive that the Local Education Authori- 
ties take a large and important place 
in the development of adult education. 
The increasing co-operation of Local 
Authorities is a vital need, 
vocational education should be re- 
garded as an integral part of their ac- 
tivities’.” 

There is much evidence in every 
part of England that local authorities 
followed this direction in the years 
between the great wars. By 1930 
“ over 16,000 adult non-vocation- 
al classes were being provided by the 
local education authorities, chiefly in 
the evening institutes, side by side 
with vocational courses.” It is true 
that about a third of this total cen- 
tered around London, and its general 


and non- 


emphasis was practical or recreational 
rather than academic. By the late 
1930’s there were over 400,000 eve- 
ning institute students, but again over 
40 per cent were enrolled in recrea- 
tional and handicraft classes. 

In 1944, the Education Act made it 
a duty of every local authority to 
provide adequate education facilities 
for either full-time or part-time per- 
sons beyond the compulsory school 
age. It also required them to provide 
S (b) leisure-time occupation, in 
such organized cultural training and 
recreative activities as are suited to 
their requirements, for’ any persons 
over compulsory school age who are 
able and willing to profit by the fa- 
cilities for that purpose.” 

Traditionally, local authorities have 
recognized the splendid contributions 
of both W.E.A. and university cxten- 
sion divisions to adult education, and 
they have in the past, and they con- 
tinue at present, to contribute to the 
support of these Responsible Bodies. 
Their grants, however, represent less 
than 0.5 per cent of their total ex- 
penditures on adult education, and, in 
addition, they can be recovered to 
nearly two-thirds of their total from 
the Ministry of Education. 

It is ever more clear that the great 
mass of nonuniversity adult educa- 
tion, in all of its changing forms, can 
only be carried by local authorities. 
While this may not mean the elimi- 
nation of volunteer bodies as such, it 
may portend their end as Responsible 
Bodies. 

In England today there are twenty 
odd residential colleges offering short 
courses of general adult olucetion. 
They have developed, almost com- 
pletely during the post World War 
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II years. “Almost every one of these 
new colleges has given a slightly dif- 
ferent definition of its aims: to bridge 
the gap between town and country, 
to give time for reading and reflec- 
tion, to humanize a technical and ma- 
terialist outlook. But without ques- 
tion all in slightly different ways are 
pledged to residential, adult, humane 
Their central problem at 
the start was to find enough students 
willing and able to get away for 
any reasonable period of time, save 


education. 


in a holiday period uncomplicated by 
children. Our industrial society, in 
full employment, did not and does not 
cater for sabbatical periods of humane 
study for any significant fraction of 
its adult members. Most colleges 
worked their way into the field by 
starting with weekend courses only, 
aided by the spread of the five-day 
week, though one or two attempted, 
not wholly without success, to insist 
on a week or two weeks as the basic 
course. The mid-week period pre- 
sented great difficulty, most easily, 
though not most satisfactorily solved 
by letting the college to outside or- 
ganizations wishing to find accommo- 
dation for their own conferences or 
courses. In many cases the wardens 
have attempted to influence the stu- 
dents on these booked courses by in- 
serting one or two humane titbits— 
a poetry-reading evening, some music, 
a talk on current affairs, or morning 
prayers.” 

While the outcome of such “col- 
leges” is not clear, they do represent 
a bold new approach by local and re- 
gional authorities. to the educational 
needs of adults. Certainly, they are 
attempting to achieve ends apart from 
the W.E.A. movement, and they ap- 


peal to a different group of students. 
At times they may house W.E.A. 
classes and even cooperate in programs 
with W.E.A., but such relations are 
tenuous and not controlling. 

Out of their experiences there is 
empirical evidence that these residen- 
tial colleges are: (1) tackling “prob- 
lems” rather than subjects, and they 
bring together experts from different 


disciplines to help solve them or at 


least to tie them in for serious study; 
(2) selecting problems where people 
can learn a great deal from one an- 
other by working together on a com- 
(3) aiming at a fairly 
select group of students on the N.C O. 
level such as teachers, foremen, or 
ganizers, and minor leaders because 
of the ever widening influence they 
may exert; and (4) bringing a sense 
of humane values to bear on our tech- 


mon project; 


nical, and vocational cultures. 
Women’s clubs, churches, 
the co-operative movement, and local 


guilds, 


history societies are also organizations 
that should be and:like to be identi- 
fied with informal adult education in 
England. Diversity, brief 
even unrelated meetings often mark 
the programs, but there is much spon- 
taneous interest and ever increasing 
audiences for the 
tivities of such groups. 


courses, 


“educational” ac- 


Mr. Roy Shaw in a section on “Con- 
troversies” attempts to resolve the 
changes taking place in adult educa- 
tion in England into a dispassionate 
review of arguments opposing them 
and arguments for advancing them. 
He writes well and analyzes the rea- 
sons given for support or criticism. 
Where he fails is in backgrounding 
events with sufficient social and eco- 
nomic facts to give substance to what 


i 
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is taking place. His attempt at ob- 
jectivity leaves one feeling that the 
intellectual exercise has been nice, but 
it makes little difference how the is- 
sues are resolved because both sides 
Unfortunately an in- 
exorable stream of social, economic, 
and political readjustments can no 
longer be presented convincingly 
without infinitely more preparation, 
analysis, and evaluation than appears 
in this chapter. Social events are not 
parlor syllogisms. 

Che chapter on Educational Broad- 
casting might better have been titled, 
‘The Failure of Educational Broad- 
There evidently never was 
No one 


are so sincere. 


casting.” 
any period of real success. 
found the key to the creative use of 
radio broadcasting as a mass means of 
This may be just as true 
for television, and there are indications 
this is taking place. In a sense, at first, 
it was a matter of educators trying to 
radio, and today it is a case 
of radio people trying to use educa- 
tion. The latter efforts are the resi- 
dual evidence of a noble hope that 
flashed brightly for a brief period. 
The editor, Mr. S. G. Raybould, 
uses the last chapter to analyze the 
1954 report of the Ashby Committee 
which was formed in 1953. The pon- 
derous significance of the document 
lies in the fact that Sir David Eccles 
in 1955, as Minister of Education, 
adopted all the récommendations but 


education. 


use the 


one. 

It may well be that Mr. Raybould 
is justified in his differences with the 
report and its acceptance by the Min. 
ister of Education. He does not make 
his points of opposition clear, how- 
ever, and his arguments are not con- 
vincing. Other chapters indicate the 


growing middle-aged and sluggish 
weakness of the W.E.A. in respond- 
ing to change. They also indicate the 
vitality of the diversity of programs 
that have broken the W.E.A. mo- 
nopoly. The fretful fear that a profes- 
sional approach to adult education 
ends in institutions and their leaders 
doing things to adults or selling them 
undesirable programs has yet to be 
proved. In a democracy where all stu- 
dents are free to enroll or not enroll, 
and attend or not attend of their own 
volition, it is difficult to take coercion 
by educational leaders or overselling 
by them too seriously. The evidence 
is not clear either that the control of 
adult education by volunteer leaders 
ever did or ever could avoid the need 
to recruit or deliberately arouse in- 
terest in classes. Mr. Raybould ig- 
nores, too, evidence that is given in 
preceding chapters that the new pro- 
grams are appealing to new segments 
of the population. Unfortunately, 
loyalty to the traditions of W.E. A. 
bears so heavily upon the last chap- 
ter that it is one of the weakest in 
the book. 

I honestly do not believe any pro- 
fessional adult educator in the United 
States can afford to miss securing a 


personal copy of this book and read- 


ing it with pencil in hand to underline 
points and to make marginal notes. 
The analysis of the changes taking 
place in England will set in sharper 
relief many of the changes taking 
place in adult education in our coun- 
try. In addition, this book makes it 
more evident than ever before that 
adult education is important enough 
to deserve our best efforts and our 
most sincere dedication. 

Tuomas A. Van SANT 
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LET’S DISCUSS IT; WITH ALL YOUR 
MIND; and PLANNING AND LEADING 
LARGE MEETINGS. Department of 
Adult Program, Board of Cbristian 
Education, Adult Leadership Series. 
Philadelphia: The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, v.d.; v.p. 
lSc 


These three pamphlets inaugurate 
a new series by the publishers. They 
are quite simply prepared and easily 
understood. The two on methods are 
particularly useful for beginners, the 
third is a concise and well worded 
plea to adults to continue their learn- 
ing. These are not specifically denom- 
inational and will prove useful in a 
variety of situations where adults are 
being introduced to the idea of 
further education. 


Editor’s Notes 


(Continued from Page 130) 


direction to the ingenuity of our most 
doughty readers. 

We once remarked to a friend that 
we play a game with manuscripts as 
authors send them to us, and he 
thought you would be interested. 
Simply put, it is the game of “further 
questions.” After we read an article, 
we ask a question which we wish the 
author could answer in person. But 
since he is nowhere near us, he can 
not, and so we try to infer his answer 
from what he has already said. If we 
can’t find a question which is thus 
answerable, we begin to doubt the 
usefulness of the article for the read- 
ers of this journal. Because our major 
purpose is to aid and abet your 
thought processes, not to spoon feed 
answers to your problems. 


As an example of the way we play 
the game, here are some questions we 
put (silently, you understand) to some 
of the authors of this issue: 

Damon—How can an administrator 
be sure an activity is known to the 
people who should know about it— 
and no one else? Or: How could a 
law of parsimony in publicity be 
stated? 

London—Do you really believe that 
public pressure will soon (or ever) 
provide enough public funds to guar- 
antee a balanced program of adult 
education in every American com- 
munity? 

Cassel and Clark—Do you think 
enough good standardized tests have 
been designed especially for adults? 

Stein—Should someone offer a cor- 
respondence course for people who 
teach correspondence courses? 

Mason — What would we do fo! 
teachers if programs in the manage- 
ment of public affairs were as hand- 
somely supported as programs in the 
management of company affairs? 

* 

In case you don’t otherwise notice, 
Tom Van Sant has practically boot- 
legged a major article into this issue 
via the “Review of Professional Lit- 
erature.” His review of Trends in 
English Adult Education is thorough 
and thoughtful. It is especially appro- 
priate coming now in these days of 
preparation for the international con- 
ferences slated for early fall. 

You may be one of those people 
who give deep thought to the best of 
all possible worlds. If you are, our 
guess is that you have alw ays thought 
of it asa place where change i is char- 
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acteristic. All of our friends who are 
thus intellectually occupied seem to 
assume that in any desirable world 
things will keep changing: no matter 
Ww hat the situation at any given mo- 
ment, it will become different in the 
next moment. In this way, the best 
of all possible worlds has at least 
one thing in common with the world 
Changes in our world 
have been occurring for a long, long 
time and promise to continue as far as 
the questing eye can see. Probably 
to most of us change is the essence of 
life, and the evocation of desirable 
change is the essence of greatness, al- 
though we admit to certain difficulties 
in testing for the “desirable.” It takes 
time to weigh accurately the desira- 
bility of a change, and for a fine 
appreciation of the most magnificent 
changes, we need a_ considerable 
amount of time. 


we know. 


Now if you have these thoughts in 
mind and suddenly think of the Fund 
for Adult Education, a teasing ques- 
tion will emerge. It is a question 
which only now has pertinence and 
appropriateness. It is a question which 
deeply concerned people ask as the 
Fund closes up shop and which we 
ask sy mpathetically as an_ historical 
relative. It is a hard question, but 
simply put: 


What desirable 
Fund evoked? 


changes has the 


Perhaps somewhere in the follow- 
ing considerations a beginning answer 
can be found. 

First, consider the fact of the Fund. 


At its founding, we could look in 
almost any direction and see a world 
of people ignoring the ideal of adult 
education. Perhaps you still can. But 


the establishment of an independent 
organization to pay attention to adult 
education by a major foundation was 
a memorable eyecatcher. With the 
act of establishment a lot of money 
was dedicated to adult education but 
equally and in some ways more im- 
portantly, a group of distinguished 
Americans began service on the board 
of a fund for adult education. With 
a single, bold stroke of foundation 
genius, the threshold of resistance to 
lifelong learning was dramatically 
lowered in all of adult America. 

Next, ponder the Fund’s emphasis 
on liberal adult education. Sometimes 
it has seemed that the organization 
should have been called the “Fund 
for Liberal Adult Education.” The 
emphasis has steadily been on activi- 
ties primarily concerned with learn- 
ings which develop the human-ness 
of man. Fund policies have consist- 
ently given priority to programs 
where the whole of human welfare 
was involved. Not once do we re- 
call even a small grant for a vocational 
training program. 

During its entire life, the Fund has 
operated in a social climate of gusty 
technology and heady discoveries in 
the physical sciences. When “Sput- 
nik” hit the Fund full force, the battle 
of the curriculum was on. In what- 
ever way it could, the Fund has main- 
tained that all such events should be 
capitalized as a means to more indi- 
vidual freedom and_ has _ steadily 
worked toward an educational equi- 
librium in which the liberal carried 
at least as much weight as the illiberal. 
Who among us will deny that the 
Fund influenced the offerings of adult 
education toward the humanities and 
social sciences during these days of 


i 
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overpowering technical advance? 
Even so, who can claim that the social 
scientists have learned to do as well 
with the task of distributing a high 
standard of living as the technicians 
have done with their task of making it 
possible? Or, who can. claim that the 
humanists have evolved as effective an 
instrument for peace as the techni- 
cians have for war? And who can 
now think of a content emphasis 
which would have been more desir- 
able for the Fund? 


As a propaganda agency for the 
idea of liberal adult education, the 
Fund has supported a wide range of 
activities and programs. It has been 
friend to many and foe to some. It 
has been especially fond of study-dis- 
cussions and educational television, 
and it has accumulated a vast and in- 
credibly varied experience with both 
of these techniques. It has been de- 
voted to the development of scholarly 
leadership through fellowships, fac- 
ulty seminars, thoughtful publications. 
and leadership meetings; its concern 
for the professional growth of adult 
educators has been among its most 
conspicuous efforts. It has established 
several interesting prototypes in com- 
munity coordination, alumni educa- 
tion, and education for public respon- 
sibility. It has supported a constella- 
tion of national organizations to the 
point of their own maturity — the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., the Council of National Or- 
ganizations, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors—(and some say, the Canadian As- 
sociation too). It has worked with a 
broad segment of people, and it has 
worked with key people; it has 


worked at the national and the local 
level; it has worked through institu- 
tions, agencies, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. 


We could go on. 


The list of Fund programs is long, 
for the Fund has lived a full life. We 
need not recite them all, however, to 
remind ourselves that the Fund was 
conceived as an enormous effort to 
change the educational habits of adult 
America—so enormous indeed that a 
considerable amount of time will be 
needed before the historians can hope 
to have anything like the complete 
picture in proper perspective. It will 
be months before a very definitive 
answer can be given to the question 
of how well the Fund really did serve 
the problems of its day. But this we 
can say without hesitation: 


The Fund was timely. It was a 
major influence in the increasing per- 
fectability of our field during the fif- 
ties, and it has many truths to share 
with us, if it will, in its final publica- 
tions. 


For all of this, our thanks to the 
Ford Foundation. We understand the 
Foundation is thoughtfully consider- 
ing its new approaches to adult edu- 
We reflect on the Fund as a 
most remarkable precedence and are 
led to speculate that the Foundation’s 
new approaches will be equally as pre- 
cisely appropriate for the sixties. To 
speculate otherwise would require a 
sharp adjustment in our faith that 
change — even in foundations — is our 
only chance to move toward the best 
of all possible worlds. 


cation. 


THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor 
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Recommended Typing 
Materials for Adult 
Education Classes 


GREGG TYPING, SECOND EDITION 

One-Year Course 

—Rowe and Lloyd 

150-lesson typing program with sustained attention to technique and produc- 
tion. 208 pp. WORKBOOK for One-Year Course contains stationery, forms, 
charts, tests, study check-ups for student practice. 


GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES 

—Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 

INTENSIVE COURSE: 150-lesson typing program for the post-high school 
level. 

A balanced program of skill and production development. 224 pp. 

BASIC COURSE: 75-lesson, paper-bound text, ideally suited for short courses. 
Provides for complete mastery of basic operations. 112 pp. 

WORKBOOK I: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 1-75. 
WORKBOOK II: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 76-150. 


PERSONAL TYPING, SECOND EDITION 

—Lloyd and Hosler 

75-lesson text for intensive, personal-use typing courses up to one semester 
in length. Covers all phases of academic typing. Develops facility in com- 
posing at the keyboard. Easy to follow, largely facsimile, practically self- 
teaching. 128 pp. 


PERSONAL TYPING IN 24 HOURS 

—Pepe 

24-lesson text. Excellent for the short, basic personal-use course. Gets maxi- 
mum results in the shortest time. 64 pp. Spiral-bound. 


REFRESHER TYPING IN 24 HOURS 

—Pepe 

24-lesson refresher course for upgrading both quality and quantity of voca- 
tional typing. 64 pp. Wire-O bound. 


OFFICE PRACTICE TYPEWRITING 

—Reynolds and Skimin 

A short, advanced typing course, including training in office and clerical 
practices. 160 pp. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING 

—Frisch 

30-lesson practice set for training in use of printed business forms. A won- 
derful ‘“‘polishing”’ finale for your typing program. 155 working papers. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 
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AT LAST-THE WORKING TOOL 
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To make your job in adult education easier 
and more productive, the 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


@ A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard 
working tool of everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 
ten years. 


Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you 
up-to-date on: 


the role of adult education in today’s society 

the various philosophies of adult education 

new developments in learning theory and change theory 
how to build adult education programs 

the best of the new methods and materials 

the training of adult educators 

winning public support 


a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


@ If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going... 
and where YOU fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 
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